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June 10, 2016 

SUMMARY OF SUBJECT MATTER 


TO; Members, Subcommittee on Aviation 

FROM: Staff, Subcommittee on Aviation 

RE: Hearing on A Review of the Federal Aviation Administration’s Air Traffic 

Controller Hiring, Staffing and Training Plans 


PURPOSE 

The Subcommittee on Aviation will hold a hearing on Wednesday, June 15, 2016, at 10:00 
a.m. in 2167 Rayburn House Office Building to review the Federal Aviation Administration’s 
(FAA) air traffic controller hiring, staffing and training plans. The Subcommittee will hear from 
representatives of the Air Traffic Organization (ATO) of the FAA, the U.S. Department of 
Transportation Office of the Inspector General (DOT IG). the National Air Traffic Controllers 
Association (NATCA), and Southwest Airlines. 

BACKGROUND 

The United States’ air traffic control (ATC) sy.stem manages the most comple.v and busy 
airspace in the world. The United States’ ATC system is also among the safest in the world. The 
FAA currently employs over 14,000 controllers in 316 air traffic control (ATC) facilities.' These 
316 facilities are comprised of airport traffic control towers (which manage traffic within 10 miles 
of the airport), terminal radar approach control (TRACON) facilities (which manage traffic within a 
40 mile radius of a primary airport), and air route traffic control centers (w'hich manage traffic 
outside ofterminal airspace and provide approach control services to small airports where no 
terminal service is provided).- An additional 1.292 civilian contract controllers and more than 


' U.S. Dcparlmcnl of I'ransportation. federal Aviation .Administration. 'VI Plan for the l•utm■e: lO-Vear Strategy' for the 
Air Traffic Conirol IVarkforce. 2016--2025.'' p. 10. 
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10.000 military controllers also provide air traffic services for the National Airspace System 
(NAS).’’ The average age of an air traffic controller is 38 with 1 3 years of service.’* 

FAA Air Traffic Controller Workforce Plan 

Section 221 of VISION 1 00 - Century of Aviation Re authorization Act (P.L. 108-176) 
required the FAA to release an annual report to Congress that describes the agency’s overall air 
traffic controller workforce plan. The 2016 report provides staffing ranges for all of the FAA’s ATC 
facilities and the number of onboard controllers as of September 1 9, 20 1 5.*" In setting controller 
staffing levels, the FAA ’‘staffs to traffic,” which means the FAA controller staffing levels are based 
on traffic volume and controller workload.* fSee chart on page 6 below showing air traffic and 
controller staffing trends.) In ‘‘staff[ing] to traffic,” the FAA must consider a variety of factors that 
are specific to each air traffic control facility.^ 

According to the FAA, proper staffing levels also depend on the efficient scheduling of 
employees, .so the agency tracks a number of indicators as part of its ongoing review of controller 
.staffing levels, including overtime, controllers’ time on position (which is the total time spent 
managing traffic), leave usage, and the number of trainees.* 

Status of Controller Staffing and Hiring 

Air traffic demand has declined significantly since 2000, which was the peak year for air 
traffic.'* According to the 2016 Controller Workforce Plan, since 2000, traffic volume has declined 
by 23 percent, with no expectation that traffic volume will return to peak levels in the near future. 
Despite this decline in traffic, the number of air traffic controllers has stayed constant'*’ (See chart 
on page 6). The number of controllers eligible to retire, which peaked in 2007 due to the retirements 
of tho,se controllers hired after the 1 98 1 controller strike, is expected to continue to decline over the 
next decade. " In the last five years, 3,2 1 3 air traffic controllers have retired and 4,700 new 
controllers have been hired. 

The FAA has missed its annual hiring targets in each of the last six years, which 
compounded staffing difficulties. In 2015. FAA missed the hiring target by 187 controllers. Despite 
these lower than expected hires, the FAA maintains that it is on track to reach its fiscal year 2016 
hiring targets.'-* 


* Ul- 

■’ FAA I’l-wscntalion in I louse Aviation Subconimitlcc- staff, '-.Ur Traffic Control Specialist!;: Staffing l.eeels. Hiring and 
Trainhn:'." May 25. 2016. p. 10. 

' Supra note I at p. 2. 
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It can take many years of training for an air traffic controller to become fully certified, 
therefore the FAA's hiring plan takes into account both the length of time it takes to complete 
training and training failures,'^ According to the FAA, in Fiscal year 2015, Academy failures were 
significantly above the forecasted level (142 percent of forecast).'’ The FAA is still assessing the 
cause of this uptick in training failures. 

Department of Transportation Inspector General Reports on Controller Hiring, Training, 
and Staffing 

In January 20 1 6, the U.S. Department of Transportation Office of Inspector General (DOT 
IG) issued a report on the challenges FAA continues to face in ensuring enough fully trained 
controllers at critical ATC facilities,'^ The DOT IG found that when excluding eontroilers-in- 
training, 13 of the 23 critical facilities reviewed had CPC levels below the facility’s planned staffing 
range.'’ The DOT IG found “significant weaknesses” in the process that the FAA uses to determine 
the staffing ranges in its en route facilities — air route traffic control centers.'® The DOT IG 
recommended that the FAA develop and implement a methodology with completion dates for 
determining en route facility staffing ranges, as suggested by the National Academy ofSciences.'^ 

The DOT IG also found that FAA lacks accurate and complete data on optimal controller 
scheduling practices and fatigue.’" Accordingly, the IG recommended that the FAA use the results 
of a commercially available, automated scheduling program used by other countrie,s, including 
Australia, Canada, and Germany, called the Operational Planning and .Scheduling (OPAS) tool.” 

La.stly, the DOT IG concluded that the FAA has not yet established an effective process for 
balancing training requirements with pending retirements when managing its controller resources at 
critical ATC facilitie-s.” 

Since 2012, the DOT IG has raised concerns about staffing levels at critical ATC facilities 
such as TRACONs in Atlanta. Chicago, Dallas-Fort Worth, Houston and New York.” Specifically, 
the IG found that 15 of the 2 1 critical facilities it reviewed had a higher percentage of controllers in 


Siinra note 1 at p. 7, 

FAA Pre.tcntalion to House Aviation Subcommittee stall'. "2016 Conlro/kr Workforce I’tim (Jpdale. " May 3. 2016 
p. 19. 

Ot lice ot Inspector General. U.S. Department of t ransportation. "F. 1. 1 Continues to Face Challenges in Ensuring 
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Rcseureh Hoard ( TRB) of the National Academy of Sciences to .study -the air tral lic controller standards used by the 
{!' AA j to estimate stalling needs tor !■ A A air trattlc controllers to ensure the sate operation ot the national airspace 
system in the most cost effective manner." The National Academy of Sciences study eonciuded that the design and 
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training than the national average.-'* Furthermore, the DOT IG found that between 2008 and 2010, 
critical ATC facilities lost roughly 40 percent of their trainees to attrition, compared to the national 
average of 24 percent.^’ The DOT IG also found that critical facilities had higher levels of 
controllers eligible to retire than the national average.** The DOT IG found that the FAA had not 
provided the staffing and training resources needed to retain new hires.^’ 

Overview of the Revised Controller Hiring Process 

Over the last few years, FAA has made significant changes to its air traffic controller hiring 
process.** The two most significant changes were the elimination of the hiring preference for 
graduates of FAA’s ATC Collegiate Training Initiative (CTI) schools” and the introduction of a 
new Biographical Assessment (BA), a stand-alone, scored, multiple-choice exam that measures 
general and ATC-specific work experience, education and training, work habits, academic and other 
achievements.*” The BA replaced an “experience questionnaire” that was part of the Air Traffic 
Selection and Training Test (AT-SAT), which is a pre-employment aptitude test that measures a 
candidate's ability to perform the role of air traffic controller. 

Under the revised hiring process, candidates from CTI schools are grouped within a “Track 
I” applicant pool that consists of candidates from the general public.*' Track I candidates must pass 
the BA as a prerequisite for taking the AT-SAT.** Applicants with at least 52 weeks of experience 
as a controller f i.e. . former FAA or military controllers) are grouped separately within a “Track I!" 
applicant pool.** Unlike Track I candidates. Track II candidates are not required to take the BA, 
AT-SAT, or attend the FAA Academy.** 

The FAA maintains that the changes to the hiring process resulted in greater efficiencies and 
improved the process by ending the use of large inventories separated by applicant source, as well 
as opening a vacancy announcement available on the same terms to all U.S, citizens to ensure 
"equitable treatment."*’’ Under its February 2015 Track I vacancy announcement, 18,302 
candidates applied and 2,80 1 were selected.** Of the 2,300 candidates who applied under the 
FAA’s March 2015 Track H vacancy announcement, 989 were selected.** 


Id- at [). 2 . 

Id. at pp. 3-4. 

Id., at p. 4. 
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A REVIEW OF THE FEDERAL AVIATION AD- 
MINISTRATION’S AIR TRAFFIC CON- 
TROLLER HIRING, STAFFING, AND TRAIN- 
ING PLANS 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15, 2016 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Aviation, 
Committee on Transportation and Infrastructure, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:01 a.m. in room 
2167, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Frank A. LoBiondo 
(Chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. LoBiondo. Good morning. The subcommittee will come to 
order. I would like to thank you all for being here. 

Before we proceed, I would like to welcome the Colgan family 
members who have been very faithful about coming to our hear- 
ings. And I assure you that it will be a top committee priority for 
safety and I remember the tragedy and the loss that you all suf- 
fered. And if any of you think that this hearing date was arbitrary, 
it is not. So please help me in recognizing Ranking Member Rick 
Larsen’s birthday. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. LoBiondo. Rick, wish you happy birthday. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. LoBiondo. I know you couldn’t want to celebrate in any 
other way than having a hearing. 

Mr. Larsen. You know, for all my life I have thought if only my 
birthday we could have a hearing on air traffic control staffing. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Larsen. And this is a dream come true. 

Mr. LoBiondo. Dreams come true, OK. So again, thank you all 
very much. 

At a subcommittee roundtable in December the DOT [Depart- 
ment of Transportation] inspector general and the National Air 
Traffic Controllers Association highlighted a number of challenges 
the FAA [Federal Aviation Administration] continues to face in en- 
suring that our Nation’s busiest air traffic control facilities are 
staffed with the most experienced and highly trained air traffic 
controllers, or CPCs [certified professional controllers]. 

Like most people, when I board a major airliner I assume the pi- 
lots are highly experienced and well trained, and that the flight, 
at least under today’s air traffic control system, is going to be guid- 
ed to its destination by a hard-working team of dedicated FAA air 

( 1 ) 
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traffic controllers. Like with airline pilots, we assume FAA’s 
14,000-plus controller workforce are highly trained and experi- 
enced. 

However, in 2012 and in 2016 the DOT IG [inspector general] 
found that a high percentage of the controllers at our busiest ATC 
[air traffic control] facilities, including terminal radar approach 
control facilities in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas/Fort Worth, Houston, 
and New York are so-called developmental controllers, or trainees, 
who cannot manage traffic without the direct supervision of a fully 
certified controller or a facility manager. 

In addition, of the 14,000-plus controller workforce, just over 
10,600 controllers are fully certified, which is a 27-year low. 

We are also concerned about the safety implications of the rising 
workload for CPCs, many of whom are subject to mandatory 6-day 
workweeks and high rates of overtime. The drop in CPCs can be 
attributed to several factors. 

Over the past several years the FAA has struggled to replace the 
thousands of controllers who were hired during the 1981 Profes- 
sional Air Traffic Controllers Organization strike, most of whom 
have reached the agency’s mandatory retirement age of 56. The 
FAA’s hiring efforts were severely hampered in 2013, when the 
agency stopped training new hires at its training academy in Okla- 
homa City, due to sequestration. 

In 2014, the FAA abruptly changed its controller hiring process, 
and made even further poorly executed changes in 2015. Con- 
sequently, the FAA has missed its controller hiring targets for 6 
consecutive years. To its credit, in the past year the FAA has made 
some progress on the hiring front, with the agency stating it will 
reach its hiring goal this year. 

Some of the internal bottlenecks that were highlighted at the De- 
cember roundtable include prolonged security and medical reviews, 
and they have been addressed. The FAA has also worked with 
NATCA [National Air Traffic Controllers Association] on a revised 
policy to facilitate the transfer of fully certified controllers to the 
busiest ATC facilities. 

That being said, we have a long way to go. In addition to seeing 
little improvement in the development of fully certified controllers, 
we are concerned that the agency’s revamped controller hiring 
process is not putting forward the highest quality controller can- 
didates, as evidenced by a 20-percent drop in the FAA Academy 
pass rate since the hiring process would change, with academy fail- 
ures a whopping 142 percent above the fiscal year 2015 forecasted 
level. 

Yesterday the parents and instructors of one of our Nation’s 
many fine Collegiate Training Initiative, CTI, institutions, met 
with me to share their frustrations with the FAA’s revamped con- 
troller hiring process. It is a story that I have heard many times 
over in the past 2 years, but one that is no less saddening. Their 
experiences led me to conclude that the current controller hiring 
process is underserving our Nation and the flying public. 

Nearly 3,000 highly qualified CTI graduates who want to serve 
as air traffic controllers were left in the cold when the FAA 
changes were made in the hiring process, with many more aban- 
doning their hopes because they have aged out. And they were left 
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in the cold basically with no notice of any kind that the changes 
were being made after expending, in some cases, huge sums of 
money. 

And yet we are holding a hearing on inadequate controller staff- 
ing levels. I hope that our witnesses can explain why the FAA 
eliminated the CTI program preference. If further progress is not 
made in the areas of controller hiring, placement, and training, our 
Nation’s ATC system may not be able to handle rising airline oper- 
ations and passenger demand, which is expected to reach 1 billion 
passengers by the end of the next decade. Should the FAA not hire, 
train, and retain a sufficient number of controllers, the FAA may 
be forced to reduce airline operations to the detriment of pas- 
sengers, shippers, and overall economy to ensure safety is not com- 
promised. 

We saw this scenario played out in April 2013, when the FAA 
curtailed ATC operations across the country due to sequestration- 
related controller furloughs, causing a week of historic airline 
delays and cancellations. So, I look forward to hearing from our 
witnesses on ways we can work together to address these long- 
standing problems. 

Before I recognize my colleague, Mr. Larsen, for his comments I 
would like to ask unanimous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days to revise and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous material for the record of this hearing. 

[No response.] 

Mr. LoBiondo. Without objection, so ordered. Now I would like 
to yield to Mr. Larsen for any comments he may make. 

Mr. Larsen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thanks for calling 
this hearing today to explore air traffic control staffing. Among 
other things, I hope this hearing will help inform and encourage 
progress on a timely FAA reauthorization bill. As we all know, the 
current extension expires July 15th. 

But today we hear from witnesses with several perspectives re- 
garding air traffic control staffing. And I welcome any discussion 
of what we need to keep our air space the safest and most efficient 
in the world. 

The Office of the Inspector General, from whom we have a rep- 
resentative testifying today, provides a good starting point for our 
discussion. The OIG reported earlier this year that FAA continues 
to face challenges ensuring enough fully trained controllers at crit- 
ical facilities. But before we get too far ahead of ourselves, we 
should consider the bigger picture. 

There is no evidence of safety lapses associated with the staffing 
issues. We are living in the safest period of aviation history. Every 
day U.S. airlines safely transport about 2 million passengers 
around the country. At the same time, there is no evidence of de- 
creased efficiency due to staffing. In fact, the Department of Trans- 
portation reported on Monday that airlines’ on-time performance 
improved by 3 percentage points in April. That is the g:ood news. 

The healthy airline industry is critical for our international com- 
petitiveness. The airlines are doing well financially, the system is 
safe, and, by all accounts, the system is operating efficiently. 

But I make these observations not to deny the need for continued 
oversight and vigilance on this subcommittee’s part regarding 
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FAA’s hiring, training, and staffing of air traffic controllers. Rath- 
er, I just think it is critical to keep this hearing in proper perspec- 
tive. 

That said, I am concerned about understafifing in critical facili- 
ties. Potential choke points in the air traffic control system, such 
as when passengers first feel the ripple effects of a line of thunder- 
storms over Nebraska, facilities like terminal radar approach con- 
trol facilities in New York, Atlanta, Dallas/Fort Worth, Chicago all 
need more controllers. 

On average, only about three-quarters of the controllers in these 
facilities are fully certified controllers. The rest are trainees. And 
many of the fully certified controllers are eligible for retirement. It 
is, therefore, critical that the FAA demonstrate two things: it is 
hiring enough controllers ahead of projected retirements, and it has 
the ability to shift controllers from other facilities to these critical 
facilities. 

And while there is more work to be done, I am encouraged on 
some progress. The FAA is on pace to exceed its goal of hiring 
1,619 controllers this year, and the agency has over 2,400 control- 
lers available in Canada pools. The FAA, in collaboration with the 
National Air Traffic Controllers Association, or NATCA, has 
streamlined the process for transferring controllers between facili- 
ties more quickly, reducing the leg time, and certifying ready and 
able controllers in hard-to-staff facilities. But the FAA can make 
further improvements, and they should not hesitate to hire more 
controllers when staffing needs require it. 

The FAA Academy, where inexperienced controllers have to train 
before being placed in a facility, has the capacity to matriculate 
only 1,998 controllers per year. And before controllers can attend, 
the FAA has to medically certify them and conduct a background 
check, and the FAA has the capacity to process about 300 per 
month. 

This hearing is an important exercise of this subcommittee’s 
oversight of the safety and efficiency of the air traffic control sys- 
tem. By all of the objective measures, facility-specific staffing short- 
ages have not compromised safety or capacity today. But I do look 
forward to hearing from our witnesses on what we need to do to 
ensure that that remains the case. 

So again, thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing, and 
I yield back. 

Mr. LoBiondo. Thank you, Mr. Larsen. I would like to welcome 
and recognize the chairman of the full committee, Mr. Shuster. 

Mr. Shuster. Thank you. Chairman LoBiondo. And I want to 
start by welcoming a group of young people from my district. They 
are participating in the Pennsylvania Electric Co-op Youth Pro- 
gram. They are all the ones standing. They have young legs, so I 
think they can stand for a little bit. 

Welcome to Washington. It is great that you are here, and seeing 
what is going on in your Federal Government, your Nation’s cap- 
ital. 

Also I would like to say happy birthday to the other man from 
Everett, Mr. Larsen. For those of you from my district, he is from 
Everett, Washington. And as you know, I am from Everett, Penn- 
sylvania. So we share that. 
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So happy birthday, Rick. 

And also I want to say I am glad to see Mr. Hultgren here. He 
has been a real advocate for changing the system, for getting some- 
thing done to make sure we can hire the controllers we need. So 
thanks for being here today. 

Aviation safety is a top priority of this committee. And, in fact, 
across all of the modes it is a top priority for us. And the U.S. has 
one of the safest aviation systems in the world, and that is largely 
due to the dedicated and professional work of our air traffic con- 
trollers and the FAA safety personnel. 

However, it is clear from numerous reports the FAA has not 
hired and trained enough fully certified controllers at our busiest 
ATC facilities to make up for the thousands of controllers hired 
during the 1981 strike who are reaching mandatory retirement. It 
is not clear why the FAA has dropped the ball. Many of the prob- 
lems can be attributed to poor management of sequestration, as 
well as the timing and poor execution of significant — and question- 
able — changes to the controller hiring process. 

This is another example of the FAA’s longstanding inability to 
adequately manage its controller workforce. And that is a big rea- 
son, I believe one of the biggest reasons, why the ATC reform that 
I have proposed and we have passed out of this committee we 
should take up. And the FAA has a history, whether it is a hiring, 
not hiring of personnel, or being able to deploy a modern air traffic 
control system again, we ought to continue to work towards break- 
ing out the ATC from the FAA, allowing it to operate as an entity 
that can hire, maintain, and deploy a modern and safe aviation 
system. So I will continue to push for that. 

Again, under the status quo the passengers will suffer from the 
FAA’s forced — to reduce air traffic flows across the country. And 
just imagine, we see the news reports today of the lines that the 
TSA [Transportation Security Administration] have. And that is 
causing some delays, but it’s causing passengers, thousands and 
thousands of passengers, to miss their flights or miss their connec- 
tions. Imagine if we don’t have the flow of the air traffic control, 
the lines will be not in the airport, the lines will be on the tarmacs. 
Planes will be waiting with hundreds of passengers, waiting in line 
to get to the next destination, missing connections, missing — flights 
being canceled. 

So this is a serious problem that we have to address. And again, 
I appreciate Chairman LoBiondo holding this hearing, and I look 
forward to hearing from our witnesses today. 

Thank you, I yield back. 

Mr. LoBiondo. Thank you, Mr. Shuster. And we are pleased to 
welcome and recognize Mr. DeFazio. 

Mr. DeFazio. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You know, our air traf- 
fic controllers are doing a phenomenal job. Some of them are being 
forced into mandatory overtime, 6-day weeks. That is not sustain- 
able, and it certainly doesn’t help recruitment into some of the 
busiest areas of the country, particularly New York and others. We 
have to look at new ways to induce, you know, fully qualified con- 
trollers to move there. And, you know, we also have to facilitate the 
hiring of qualified people and their full certification. 
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You know, there is legislation, and I have spoken to the chair- 
man about this — I am trying to remember the number — introduced 
by Mr. Curbelo and Mr. Maloney, H.R. 5292, which would help in 
the hiring process, particularly targeting veterans and otherwise 
experienced controllers to move on and get to work. 

So I would hope that we would take up that bill. I think it is a 
noncontroversial bill. I would suggest, since we are doing a lot of 
pretend legislation around here on the floor, maybe we should do 
some real legislation, and put that bill through before Congress 
embarks on yet another one of its long breaks in this year, which 
is more breaks than work. 

The issue is critical. You know, many people have been talking 
about this for years. We have seen this shortage, the aging of the 
workforce, coming. And it is past time to do something about it. 
But despite all that, to hear air traffic controllers are doing such 
an extraordinary job that, you know, the number of air traffic con- 
trol-related flight delays actually decreased by 17.5 percent in the 
last 2 years, I think that is an extraordinary testimony to them 
and the work they are doing. But I think it is not sustainable with- 
out an adequate workforce, so I am very worried that this will, you 
know, hurt our retention, if we don’t bring in some more help. 

The chairman also mentioned TSA. I have a bill on that. I rec- 
ommend it to members of the committee. Every American is taxed 
every time they buy a ticket. And in its infinite wisdom, the Con- 
gress put through one of those really bad yearend budget deals 
written by Speaker Ryan and Patty Murray — so bipartisan prob- 
lem — which decided to divert $1 billion, $1.2 billion a year, from se- 
curity fees into the ether — so-called deficit reduction, or some other 
part of Government. 

You know, to get enough TSA agents out there, according to the 
head of the union, would cost about one-third of the money that is 
being diverted. It is not right to tax people for something and then 
take the money away. So I would also recommend that. That does 
relate to our system and its efficiency. Unfortunately, it is no 
longer under the jurisdiction of this committee. But I would rec- 
ommend it to my colleagues, if they are concerned about that. 

With that, I look forward to hearing from the witnesses. 

Mr. LoBiondo. Thank you, Mr. DeFazio. Now we are going to 
turn to our first panel with just one witness, and it is Congressman 
Randy Hultgren. And as Chairman Shuster said, Randy has been 
very passionate about this issue, and we welcome hearing from 
you, Randy. 

TESTIMONY OF HON. RANDY HULTGREN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 

Mr. Hultgren. Chairman LoBiondo, Chairman Shuster, thank 
you so much for your leadership on this. Ranking Member Larsen, 
happy birthday. Thank you for letting me be here this morning and 
to make some remarks. 

This is an issue that I have carefully scrutinized over the last 3 
years, and it is very important to me, my constituents, and air traf- 
fic controllers nationwide. As a former member of this Aviation 
Subcommittee — and I also represent several hundred air traffic 
controllers in the 14th District of Illinois, which is the largest num- 
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ber in Illinois — I have met with many of them, and many others 
who aspire to become ATCs. 

These dedicated students have put in long hours with our Na- 
tion’s military and reputable and accredited institutions to gain the 
skills and education to be entrusted with the public safety which 
is bestowed on our air traffic controllers. 

As a weekly commuter from O’Hare to Reagan, I personally am 
invested in making sure that our skies are safe, as are all of us. 
We are facing critically low staffing levels of air traffic controllers 
within our towers. Only 30 percent of trainees at the Chicago 
TRACON [Terminal Radar Approach Control facilities] reach full 
certification. Ensuring we have a sufficient number of air traffic 
controllers in our towers is paramount to secure air travel. Insuffi- 
cient air traffic controllers means cutting back travel and hurting 
our economy. 

No controllers means no flights, and that is why I was surprised 
and confused with the FAA when they changed their longstanding 
hiring procedures without warning in 2014, and launched an un- 
necessary social science experiment. Students, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators of the Collegiate Training Initiative, or CTI, were also 
blindsided by the FAA’s decision, and told me of its negative ef- 
fects. 

For decades, the CTI training program established by the FAA 
itself was the recognized and trusted pipeline for highly qualified 
candidates and military veterans. Most disturbingly, I believe the 
new hiring standards jeopardize air travel safety by diverting the 
hiring process around highly qualified air traffic controller can- 
didates and veterans in an attempt to elevate off-the-street can- 
didates. Why the FAA did this remains unclear. 

What is clear is that the FAA has been less than transparent 
and open. A 6-month investigation revealed the adverse effects of 
these modifications, not only on aspiring air traffic controllers, but 
on the legitimacy of the hiring process itself. The investigation also 
revealed that FAA or aviation-related employees may have assisted 
in giving potential recruits special access to answers on key admis- 
sions tests to help them gain jobs with the FAA. 

Yet the FAA has refused to respond to audio, video, and witness 
accounts of misconduct. They conducted a self-audit of the allega- 
tion and cleared themselves of any wrongdoing. This is no way to 
run an agency that is responsible for the well-being of thousands 
of lives every day. 

In regards to the biographical assessment, a new and confusing 
psychological test, the FAA has repeatedly been opaque and non- 
responsive. That is why, since 2014, I have called for a congres- 
sional hearing on these issues, and I am so grateful to Chairman 
LoBiondo for inviting me to speak here today. 

We still have more questions than answers. Today we need an- 
swers. We need answers about the alleged cheating. Administrator 
Michael Huerta has stated that he tasked two internal officers 
within the FAA to conduct thorough investigations of the alleged 
cheating. Not surprisingly, the internal investigations failed to un- 
cover what was demonstrated clearly on audio recordings. Yet, at 
the same time, the FAA has never publicly denied the cheating al- 
legations. So, which is it? 
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Further, this past March the FAA filed a motion in Federal court 
admitting that the agency is unable to recover missing and cor- 
rupted emails at the center of the alleged cheating. Do these emails 
demonstrate whether or not the FAA knew someone on the inside 
was helping people cheat? When will Administrator Huerta come 
forward with the results of the investigation? 

Further, we need answers about the discredited biographical as- 
sessment psychological test. Who wrote the BioQ and who vali- 
dated it, if anyone? How did some candidates fail the biographical 
questionnaire in 2014 and then pass it in 2015? Why were these 
candidates allowed to sit for the BioQ in an unsecured location 
without showing proof of ID? 

As a result of the FAA’s changes, many clearly qualified CTI 
graduates and military veterans were disqualified by a test they 
don’t understand and cannot improve upon, even after years of 
education and experience. Many have now aged out of the process, 
forever losing their chance to join the ranks of air traffic control- 
lers. Where is the relief for these dedicated individuals? Americans 
deserve an answer. 

So where do we go from here? I introduced H.R. 1964, the Air 
Traffic Controllers Hiring Act of 2015, to reverse the effects of the 
FAA’s policies and restore safety and confidence to air travel. 

I would like to thank Mr. Rinaldi on behalf of NATCA for their 
support and collaboration throughout the years on my bill. I also 
want to thank Chairman LoBiondo for his co-sponsorship of this 
legislation. 

My bill restores preferred hiring status for CTI graduates, quali- 
fied veterans, and experienced controllers, and it provides relief for 
those aged out of the process. It eliminates the use of the bio- 
graphical assessment. 

My colleague. Congressman Curbelo, has introduced similar leg- 
islation this Congress, H.R. 5292, the Air Traffic Controller Hiring 
Improvement Act. I thank Mr. Curbelo for our shared interest on 
this issue, and I agree with the vast majority of his legislation. His 
legislation creates two separate hiring pools, one consisting of vet- 
erans and CTI graduates and another of all interested U.S. citi- 
zens. The hires from these two pools may not exceed a 10-percent 
difference. 

However, I have concerns that, should the FAA hire from these 
pools equally, it would disadvantage our CTI graduates and mili- 
tary veterans. I have worked tirelessly with NATCA to instead cre- 
ate a three-pool system of CTI graduates, veterans, and off-the- 
street hires, which would alleviate this problem and maintain a 
speedy hiring process. 

I welcome continued conversations with NATCA and understand 
the politics and rationale for their two-pool approach. This isn’t just 
about securing a fair job application process or the status quo, this 
is about Americans feeling and being safe and secure when flying. 
This is about transparency and openness from an agency which is 
accountable to the American people and their Representatives. 

I am grateful for all of you for your attention and work on this 
issue, and I look forward to reaching solutions that provide fairness 
and safety and security for all. 

Thank you. Chairman, and I yield back. 
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Mr. LoBiondo. Thank you, Randy, very much. Now we are going 
to move to the second panel, so we will give the staff a second to 
set up. 

And while they are doing that I will introduce the second panel, 
which includes Ms. Teri Bristol, chief operating officer of the Air 
Traffic Organization at FAA, who is accompanied by Mr. Rickie 
Cannon, deputy assistant administrator for human resource man- 
agement at the FAA. 

We are also joined by Mr. Matt Hampton, who we are pleased 
to welcome back again, assistant inspector general for aviation au- 
dits, United States Department of Transportation. 

Mr. Paul Rinaldi, president of the National Air Traffic Control- 
lers Association. 

And Mr. Randy Babbitt, senior vice president of labor relations 
for Southwest Airlines. 

We thank you all for being here. And Ms. Bristol, if you are 
ready, you are now recognized for your statement. Microphone, 
please. 

Ms. Bristol. OK, OK. 

TESTIMONY OF TERI L. BRISTOL, CHIEF OPERATING OFFICER, 
AIR TRAFFIC ORGANIZATION, FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINIS- 
TRATION, ACCOMPANIED BY RICKIE CANNON, DEPUTY AS- 
SISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGE- 
MENT, FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION; MATTHEW E. 
HAMPTON, ASSISTANT INSPECTOR GENERAL FOR AVIATION 
AUDITS, OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL, U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF TRANSPORTATION; PAUL M. RINALDI, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL AIR TRAFFIC CONTROLLERS ASSOCIATION; AND 
J. RANDOLPH “RANDY” BABBITT, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT 
OF LABOR RELATIONS, SOUTHWEST AIRLINES 

Ms. Bristol. Chairman, Ranking Member, and members of the 
subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to appear before you 
today to discuss our air traffic controller workforce. 

Our controllers are proud professionals who are entrusted with 
our mission to run the safest, most efficient airspace system in the 
world. The National Airspace System is an extremely complex oper- 
ation. We need to continually meet both the ongoing and the 
emerging needs of the aviation community. Therefore, we must re- 
main committed to hiring, training, and supporting the best con- 
troller workforce in the world. 

Today I would like to discuss four key areas of the FAA’s con- 
troller staffing process: hiring, training, placement, and our collabo- 
ration with the National Air Traffic Controllers Association, or 
NATCA. 

Let me start by discussing hiring. The agency has created two 
hiring tracks. One track is focused on reaching candidates with no 
previous air traffic experience. Candidates must meet the position’s 
minimum qualifications and pass validated occupational tests, 
which include the biographical assessment and the Air Traffic Se- 
lection and Training test. The second track is a specialized air traf- 
fic control experience track. It focuses on reaching candidates with 
operational experience, such as military veterans with at least 1 
year of air traffic control experience. 
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With these changes in our hiring process, the ATO [Air Traffic 
Organization] is on track not only to meet, but to exceed the fiscal 
year 2016 hiring goal. This hiring process better addresses the 
agency’s current hiring needs. It also ensures equitable treatment 
in the broadest pool of qualified candidates. We will continue to 
monitor and refine the process as necessary to ensure the best pos- 
sible individuals are selected to maintain the safety and efficiency 
of the NAS [National Airspace System]. 

Our robust training program at the FAA Academy and in our fa- 
cilities provides a strong foundation for our new controllers. We 
have made continual improvements in our training curriculum in 
the last 5 years. The FAA Administrator recently convened an 
Aviation Rulemaking Advisory Committee with 11 experts from in- 
dustry and the academic community. They will work with the FAA 
to evaluate innovative approaches for future hiring and training of 
air traffic controllers. 

As with our hiring processes, the FAA continually strives to im- 
prove the training we provide our controllers. The Air Traffic Orga- 
nization supports the air traffic controller basic qualification train- 
ing working group under the Aviation Rulemaking Advisory Com- 
mittee structure. We are also establishing a Center of Excellence 
for Technical Training and Human Performance. This will enable 
us to explore opportunities for cost share research and grants that 
could be used to help shape the future of air traffic controller train- 
ing. 

Along with hiring and training, we are also focused on placing 
new controllers in the right facilities. The FAA uses a priority 
placement tool to forecast and prioritize controller staffing require- 
ments. It captures the latest priority ranking of all 315 facilities 
and it is sorted in order of greatest staffing need. We place trainees 
where we need them. 

Collaboration is paramount to our success. The best way to meet 
staffing challenges is to collaborate with our labor partners. This 
means building relationships, establishing trust, and working to- 
gether to make better decisions. Our collaboration with NATCA 
supports our ability to place controllers where we need them. We 
are jointly defining our priorities and working to improve the proc- 
ess by which controllers request reassignments to other facilities. 
And, in addition, we have established a collaborative resource 
working group with NATCA that is reviewing the staffing models 
that we have in place. 

In conclusion, I believe that the FAA has a solid and comprehen- 
sive plan in place to address controller hiring, training, placement, 
and we collaborate with NATCA to ensure success. We have made 
tremendous progress in recent months, and I believe we are on the 
right track. While we are always looking for ways to improve, the 
air traffic system in the United States is extremely safe and effi- 
cient, and it remains the envy of the world. 

We look forward to working with our Government and industry 
partners to consider even better ways to meet air traffic needs of 
the future. This concludes my statement, and I will be happy to an- 
swer your questions. Thank you. 

Mr. LoBiondo. Thank you, Ms. Bristol. 
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And now we will turn to Mr. Hampton for your statement. Thank 
you for being here. 

Mr. Hampton. Chairman Shuster, Chairman LoBiondo, and 
Ranking Member Larsen, thank you for inviting me to testify today 
on the key challenges facing FAA’s air traffic controller workforce. 
My remarks today are based on a report we published earlier this 
year, and our ongoing work for the committee. 

Today the total number of fully certified controllers stands at 
about 10,600. This is at the very bottom edge of FAA’s overall con- 
troller staffing range at the national level. Furthermore, a look at 
individual facilities highlights a number of pressing challenges that 
demand FAA’s urgent attention. 

Our analysis of FAA’s most critical air traffic control facilities, 
the most complex and busiest ones in the National Airspace Sys- 
tem, shows that over half of the 23 facilities have certified con- 
troller staffing levels well below minimal requirements. These in- 
clude New York, Atlanta, Dallas, and Chicago TRACONs. These fa- 
cilities are also stressed by large percentages of controllers in train- 
ing and controllers eligible to retire. 

We found that these problems are the result of several factors, 
including the lack of precision with FAA’s model for estimating 
staffing requirements for facilities that manage high-altitude oper- 
ations; not fully utilizing systems to maximize controller sched- 
uling; a lack of accurate and complete data on planned retirements 
and training times; and poor communication between headquarters 
and the field. 

In terms of hiring, FAA introduced several changes to its con- 
troller hiring process over 2 years ago, in February 2014, based on 
internal and external reviews. These changes included standard- 
izing the minimum qualifications for all applicants; centralizing the 
processes in the Office of Human Resources; and introducing a new 
screening mechanism known as the biographical assessment. 

However, the agency lacked an effective implementation strategy 
for the new policies. And as the committee is well aware, stake- 
holders have expressed concerns that FAA implemented the new 
process only a little over a month after announcing the changes, 
even though the changes were significant. 

In addition, FAA did not establish an effective tracking system 
to monitor candidates as they move through the pipeline. It is too 
soon to assess the overall impact of FAA’s new hiring process and 
whether it will lead to successful outcomes in getting new control- 
lers certified faster at facilities, given the length of time it takes 
to train new controllers. Our work shows that FAA continues to 
face challenges in meeting its hiring goals. 

Further, the agency lacks metrics on the time it should take an 
applicant to advance through the hiring process. In addition, many 
of the new hires selected through the new process have not yet 
completed required onboarding processes, contributing to delays. 
We expect to complete our report later this year with our rec- 
ommendations for corrective action. 

There are also several issues that will materially affect the con- 
troller workforce in the near term that require attention. 

First, implementing scheduling tools to help facility managers 
better manage resources, particularly at large, complex facilities. 
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We recommended and FAA agreed to adopt a tool that is widely 
used in other countries. This will help significantly. 

Second, accelerating efforts to develop procedures, training, and 
tools to help controllers safely manage unmanned aircraft systems 
in the same airspace as other aircraft. FAA is taking steps to ad- 
dress our recommendations. 

Finally, assessing the workload and productivity impact of new 
NextGen technologies like the $1.6 billion DataComm effort that 
will allow controllers to communicate with pilots via text mes- 
saging. This is important because studies suggest that this tech- 
nology could allow controllers to handle 30 percent more aircraft. 

In summary, controller training, hiring, and staffing issues are 
longstanding concerns and require sustained FAA management at- 
tention and action. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement, and I would be 
happy to answer any questions you or the members of the sub- 
committee may have. Thank you. 

Mr. LoBiondo. Thank you very much, Mr. Hampton. 

Mr. Rinaldi, you are recognized. 

Mr. Rinaldi. Good morning. Chairman LoBiondo. Happy birth- 
day, Ranking Member Larsen. Chairman Shuster, Ranking Mem- 
ber DeFazio, and members of the Aviation Subcommittee, thank 
you for the opportunity to testify about one of the most critical 
problems facing our National Airspace System. 

We all have a stake in our National Airspace System. It’s an eco- 
nomic engine contributing $1.5 trillion annually to our gross do- 
mestic product and providing over 12 million American jobs. Cur- 
rently, we run the largest, safest, most efficient, most complex, 
most diverse airspace system in the world. Our system is unique, 
unequaled, and unrivaled by any other country. This is due in large 
part to the impeccable work of the men and women I represent who 
run this system. 

The United States airspace system is considered the gold stand- 
ard in the world aviation community. And yet the air traffic con- 
troller staffing crisis puts this status at risk. 

In 2015 this committee held a roundtable meeting to discuss air 
traffic control staffing. That event served as the catalyst between 
NATCA and the FAA to collaborate in developing solutions on 
many aspects of this staffing crisis. But the changes we have made 
are small steps in the right direction. Air traffic control staffing 
has been a concern for many years, but it has now reached a crisis 
level. 

We are at a 27-year low of fully certified air traffic controllers. 
Controller staffing has fallen nearly 10 percent since 2011. And the 
FAA has missed its hiring goal in each of the last 7 years. With 
one-third of the current workforce eligible to retire, the bureau- 
cratic structure is failing us. 

Stop-and-go funding has contributed to staffing problems. In 
2013, due to sequestration, the FAA froze hiring, shut down the 
FAA Academy, and since then it has not been able to catch up. 
After sequestration of 2013 cuts, the FAA expunged approximately 
3,000 well-qualified candidates in order to institute its biographical 
questionnaire, or what we call BQ, which is fundamentally flawed. 
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NATCA worked with the FAA to validate the second BQ with a 
large group of controller workforce before it used it in its 2015 va- 
cancy announcement. Then, for some reason, in July of 2015 the 
FAA HR department terminated the Retired Military Controller 
program, which we know as RMC. Piling on, FAA HR decided that 
the Air Traffic Selection and Training test, or ATSAT, could not be 
used again. 

NATCA has worked hard and encouraged our members to help 
validate a new exam. This exam is a full-day test. And with our 
controller staffing crisis, this has not been an easy task. The vali- 
dation is not complete yet, and the FAA will not post an all-sources 
vacancy announcement until it is. These bureaucratic, self-inflicted 
wounds have significantly delayed the hiring of new employees. 

Since the roundtable discussion in December, NATCA and the 
FAA have collaborated to make some progress. But the job is far 
from complete. NATCA believes that the FAA must take a holistic, 
collaborative approach to resolve our staffing issues. We must be 
very careful not to do anything that would make the current situa- 
tion worse, or delay hiring or slow training or reduce these staffing 
targets. NATCA doesn’t just come with a concern; we believe that 
everybody in this room can work together and get a solution. 

Congress needs to pass an FAA reauthorization bill that provides 
the necessary stable, predictable funding to operate a fully staffed 
National Airspace System. Sequestration must be fixed, or the FAA 
should be exempted. Otherwise, we will see another hiring freeze, 
reducing staffing, see furloughs, delays, and reduced capacity. 

NATCA supports the passage of H.R. 5292, which would stream- 
line the hiring process by ensuring a path of experienced control- 
lers will be hired quickly with fewer bureaucratic hurdles, and 
allow military veterans and CTI graduates to be hired without 
being subject to the bio data questionnaire — ^biographical question- 
naire. 

The FAA needs to hire as many experienced controllers that are 
qualified. In addition, it should be hiring 2,000 inexperienced em- 
ployees per year to maximize the throughput through the FAA 
Academy. Our controllers are dedicated, highly skilled profes- 
sionals, the best in the world, who are forced to shoulder the bur- 
den of chronically understaffed facilities. They are doing an amaz- 
ing job every day under this staffing crisis, but it is time for some 
relief. 

No one wants interruptions in service, delays, decreased capacity, 
least of all our air traffic controllers. 

I want to thank you for calling this hearing and continuing to 
keep our staffing crisis front and center. We must remain vigilant 
and continue to move the ball forward. Otherwise, we will be hard 
pressed to maintain the current capacity, let alone expand and 
modernize our system. 

I thank you for the opportunity to testify today, and I look for- 
ward to answering any of your questions. 

Mr. LoBiondo. Thank you, Mr. Rinaldi. 

Now we will turn to Mr. Babbitt for your statement. You are rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. Babbitt. Well, thank you. And Chairman LoBiondo, Chair- 
man Shuster, Mr. Larsen, and Mr. DeFazio, members of the Avia- 
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tion Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to appear before 
the subcommittee today to discuss the issues that are related to air 
traffic controller hiring, staffing, and training. 

I come before this body today actually wearing a number of hats 
that I have collected over the years, almost five decades in avia- 
tion. Those hats are current airline executive, a former Adminis- 
trator of the FAA, a former president of an airline union, and a 
former commercial airline pilot. And because of my former lives, if 
you would, in aviation, I think I offer a unique perspective on a 
number of these issues. 

But first and foremost, I am here today as a senior executive 
from Southwest Airlines. Southwest is, as you may know, the Na- 
tion’s largest domestic carrier, in terms of carrying passengers in 
the country: roughly 150 million passengers, customers, annually, 
with a combination of low fares, no annoying fees, and friendly cus- 
tomer service that is developed by outstanding people and a safe 
and reliable operation. 

We operate at Southwest a fleet of over 700 Boeing 737 aircraft 
operating nearly 4,000 flights a day to over 87 U.S. destinations 
and 11 international destinations. And every single one of those 
flights is in controlled airspace. So, to say the least, we are depend- 
ent upon and highly appreciative of a robust, highly skilled air traf- 
fic controller workforce. 

In my prior roles as the FAA Administrator and as a commercial 
airline pilot, I was proud to interact daily with the professional 
men and women of the U.S. air traffic controller workforce. Their 
dedication to aviation safety, operational efficiency, and profes- 
sional integrity is truly remarkable. And it leads to the fact that 
we all must have confidence in this ATC system. And during my 
50 years of flying, I never have lost that confidence, and it is in 
large measure due to the skill and professionalism of the Nation’s 
air traffic controllers. 

Now, with that said, my confidence in the overall ATC system 
today is a little bit shaky. I have no concern — let me underscore, 
no concern — from a safety perspective. The safety of the ATC sys- 
tem is never in doubt. But I do question the reliability of the over- 
all ATC system from an operational and customer service perspec- 
tive. 

The U.S. aviation system is both labor and capital intensive. And 
like other modes of transportation and other sectors in the aviation 
industry, prolonged underfunding of staffing needs and system im- 
provements will eventually take its toll, as it has with the DC 
Metro and the TSA’s security apparatus, as two examples. 

All of this produces concern about whether the current ATC sys- 
tem can be sustained in its present form. Eventually, without 
major structural changes and greater funding and staffing cer- 
tainty, serious inconvenience to aircraft operators and ultimately to 
our customers and your constituents will result. 

Specifically, in delivering to the beneficial NextGen technologies 
more quickly, and in order to avoid the crisis confronting TSA and 
DC Metro, the Federal Government needs to do more to address 
the supply of certified controllers, as well as providing the required 
training to fully utilize the NextGen capabilities that are available 
today. Principally, performance-based navigation and other capa- 
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bilities that are expected to be rolled out in the near future. For 
example, data communications in the en route environment. 

Aviation traffic is forecast to grow steadily. And certainly, having 
our certified controller staffing levels continue to decline with no 
relief in sight is not going to be helpful. This seems to be particu- 
larly problematic at critical ATC facilities which require the most 
experienced controllers to manage the complex operations skillfully 
and efficiently. And as the Nation’s largest domestic airline, it con- 
cerns us and it challenges our promise to our customers that we 
will provide friendly, reliable, and on-time service. 

Due to our concerns with the future capabilities of the ATC sys- 
tem and the current pace of progress with regard to the NextGen 
program. Southwest has joined most of the airline community and 
several aviation unions, including NATCA, to support significant 
structural, financing, procurement reforms, all contained within 
the House version of the FAA Reauthorization Act. 

The U.S. ATC system is a 24/7 operation. And, as Paul noted ear- 
lier, it contributes $1.5 trillion to the Nation’s gross domestic prod- 
uct, and generates more than 12 million jobs. But we believe that 
such an important economic engine will struggle to meet future de- 
mand under the current system challenged by the fits and starts 
of the annual appropriations process and the threat of sequestra- 
tion or Government shutdowns. So we applaud the committee in 
looking for these important issues to be resolved, and at least rec- 
ognizing that the status quo is not acceptable. 

So, hopefully, a bipartisan solution to these issues can be 
achieved sooner, rather than later. 

So, on behalf of Southwest Airlines, I thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to testify, and I will be happy to answer any questions later. 
Thank you. 

Mr. LoBiondo. Mr. Babbitt, thank you very much. We will now 
turn to Mr. Shuster for questions. 

Mr. Shuster. Thank you. Chairman LoBiondo. And let me start 
off by saying, first of all, I know, Mr. Babbitt, in your long distin- 
guished career you were on the 1993 commission that rec- 
ommended the type of ATC reform that we have proposed here and 
passed out of committee. So I appreciate you being here today, your 
long service, and your wisdom in trying to figure out how we 
change this system and right this ship so we can have an even 
safer, more efficient air traffic control system and airspace in 
America. 

Mr. Babbitt. Thank you. 

Mr. Shuster. So far this morning we have learned that the FAA 
has missed its own controller hiring targets in each of the last 6 
years, and that the percentage of controller trainees being used are 
at near record levels in some of our busiest air traffic controlled fa- 
cilities. 

In an effort to right this ship, Ms. Bristol, you said you have 
changed — revamped your controller hiring process. In fact, twice in 
less than 3 years this has happened. I, for one, am very skeptical 
and doubtful that, with a record of 6 years not being able to meet — 
I think the latest numbers I got is you are behind in hiring the 
type of people that we need to get in the facilities. 
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So I would like the witnesses — at least Mr. Hampton, Mr. 
Rinaldi, and Mr. Babbitt, if you would, give the FAA, on a scale 
of an A to an F, their performance in hiring, placing, and training 
over the last 5 years. 

Mr. Hampton, are you willing to grade them? 

Mr. Hampton. That is a dangerous thing, to ask an IG to give 
a grade. But anyway, on this one, given the work we have done 
over the years on FAA’s critical facilities, we would have to give 
them an incomplete. We think it is a longstanding issue that needs 
continued management attention. That is a stinging grade from an 
IG; I am sorry about that. 

Mr. Shuster. What did you say, the last thing? 

Mr. Hampton. It is an incomplete. It is a stinging grade. 

Mr. Shuster. It sounds like you are a politician. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Shuster. I would have expected you to, you know, come 
down hard one way or the other. 

Mr. Rinaldi? 

Mr. Rinaldi. I am going to go with the incomplete, also, if that 
is appropriate. You said A through F, but I will go with the incom- 
plete, because, you know, the self-inflicted bureaucratic processes 
that they put in place, I still can’t consciously figure out why they 
would decide to do such a thing. But at the end of the day they 
are trying to make changes. 

And this year we are — since the roundtable discussion, we are 
seeing some changes. But keep in mind — not that I would grade 
this great body — stop-and-go funding does impact it. 

Mr. Shuster. I would do that, and I would — being the politician 
here asking the questions, I would give Congress a D-minus on 
what we have done over the last 20 or 30 years on the funding 
level, the different pieces of legislation that we have passed, that 
we have not — with our oversight of the FAA, but — so I would give 
us a D-minus — maybe a D, since it is Larsen’s birthday today, I 
will be a little bit easier. 

Mr. Babbitt? Now you are in the trickiest position of all, because 
you got to deal with the FAA every single day. So 

Mr. Babbitt. So I am going to default to the faiFpass voting 
method, and give them a passing grade. But as a good teacher, 
mentor might try to do, I say that with caveats. I think it is unfair 
sometimes to, in this situation, ask someone to perform without the 
adequate tools they need for the performance of what we have 
asked them to do. 

And again, the funding, the changing of any number of external 
circumstances for them, being forced to furlough, all of that is de- 
tracted from their grade, but not their fault. And so I guess I will 
default to the point of stabilizing the funding, having a clear path, 
and having the ability to put your hand up occasionally and say, 
“Look, we need more money to do this. This is a critical piece, and 
we can’t do it with the funding and the budgets you have set for 
us.” And I think all of those would help them improve that grade 
and, you know, get into a good college. 

Mr. Shuster. OK, great. Ms. Bristol, I won’t ask you to grade 
yourself, but again, why should we assume, after 6 years of failure, 
after the last 2 , 3 years — changing the system twice, you know. 
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what — tell us the metric we need to look for in the next couple of 
months, several months, to prove that you are moving forward in 
a positive way. 

Ms. Bristol. OK, thank you very much. So I think that the first 
metric to make is to make our hiring targets each year. We are on 
track to do that this year. We will prohahly exceed our goal, up- 
wards — 

Mr. Shuster. When will that — when will we see that? 

Ms. Bristol. We have already met the goal, and we expect to ex- 
ceed it hy any number of applicants, probably in the high 1600s, 
for this fiscal year. 

And I think that we have had some challenges over the years, 
and I think sequestration played a part in that, but I know that 
there have been a number of changes. And I think we are making 
progress. I think the changes that we have put into place, both 
process and tools, I think will continue to bear positive results as 
we move forward now and into the future. 

My organization, the Air Traffic Organization, is working very 
closely with other parts of the FAA, including my colleague, Mr. 
Rickie Cannon, who is our deputy assistant administrator for 
human resource management. Our folks are working very closely 
together. And hiring and training is one of our highest priorities 
in the agency. 

We are also working very closely with my colleague, Paul 
Rinaldi, and his team. We have put in place a number of changes 
in the way that we are working together on how we move people 
throughout the system, ensuring that we address the highest need 
facilities first and foremost, and really focus on putting our new 
hires in the lower level facilities. 

Mr. Shuster. OK. Well, know we are watching closely, and know 
that this problem has to be solved now, because the real damaging 
effects come down the road if it is not addressed 

Ms. Bristol. Right. 

Mr. Shuster [continuing]. Today. So again, thank you for being 
here. Thank you all for being here. 

Ms. Bristol. Thank you. 

Mr. LoBiondo. Mr. DeFazio? 

Mr. DeFazio. Thanks. I will move on quickly to the controller 
issue, but I just want to correct the record. Mr. Babbitt, you can 
help with this. You served on the 1993 commission, that is correct? 

Mr. Babbitt. Sorry? 

Mr. DeFazio. The 1993 commission, you served on it, looking at 
the — changing the ATO governance. 

Mr. Babbitt. I believe that was the 1992 commission. 

Mr. DeFazio. Yes, yes, you did, OK. Was the conclusion to go to 
a private corporation, or was the conclusion to establish an inde- 
pendent Government corporation? 

Mr. Babbitt. I will plead a fair amount of distance between 1992 
and 

Mr. DeFazio. OK. Well, I have it here, and it actually — although 
Ms. Robyn and others keep saying, “We were there, this is what 
they wanted to do,” it actually came to the conclusion it should be 
an independent Government corporation removed from the Federal 
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budget process. Not a private, not-for-profit corporation. Just want- 
ed to correct the record on that 

Mr. Babbitt. All the 

Mr. DeFazio. Let’s move on to air traffic controllers, thank you. 

Ms. Bristol, why was this BA [biographical assessment] created? 
My understanding is the ATSAT had been compromised, and that 
was part of the rationale for the BA. 

Ms. Bristol. You want to 

Mr. DeFazio. Or Mr. Cannon? 

Mr. Cannon. Congressman DeFazio, I will attempt to answer 
your question. 

The biographical assessment was created to provide some initial 
screening as applicants matriculated through the process. When we 
decided to change the process 

Mr. DeFazio. It is not because the ATSAT had been com- 
promised? 

Mr. Cannon. Well, we can talk about the ATSAT a little later, 
but let me try to answer 

Mr. DeFazio. Yes, OK. Well, here — all right, let me just get to 
my point. 

Mr. Cannon. OK. 

Mr. DeFazio. I met a person at the last NATCA event here on 
the Hill who went through the CTI, is working as a military con- 
troller, but can’t come aboard with the FAA because she can’t pass 
the BA and the BA seems to be designed to determine whether you 
have the temperament to be a controller or not. So if someone has 
gone to the school, successfully completed the school, and is work- 
ing without reservation, without problems, as a military air traffic 
controller, is that test valid? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, sir. The test is valid. Both versions of the bio- 
graphical assessment 

Mr. DeFazio. I thought that you had to go out — you hadn’t vali- 
dated the first one with the workforce, and then you redid the BA 
and it has been somewhat validated, but there are still questions 
in my mind about that validation. 

Mr. Cannon. No, sir. 

Mr. DeFazio. I mean, well, why would you then want to screen 
out a person who is fully qualified, working as an air traffic con- 
troller, trained? Why would we want to screen her out with a bio- 
graphical assessment? 

Mr. Cannon. Well, I don’t believe we want to screen 

Mr. DeFazio. Yes, but I mean 

Mr. Cannon [continuing]. Any particular individual. 

Mr. DeFazio [continuing]. There seems to be a problem. I mean 
what is the goal? I mean if the goal is to get people — you know, 
because it becomes more expensive as you go through the process. 
You have to apply the ATSAT. My understanding is it costs you 
$139 per ATSAT, compared to $45 for the SAT. 

So I am really kind of wondering about this whole process, the 
BA, the ATSAT, and whether we need two processes, or whether 
we should have one simplified process, which is, “Do you have the 
skills necessary, yes or no,” and we are going to give you an 
ATSAT, we are going to keep it secure, so it doesn’t get com- 
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promised, in terms of answers. Maybe we can get Princeton to do 
it for us for $45 a person, as opposed to $139. 

I mean this whole process is aggravating. I mean I think we are 
screening out, potentially — at least one, and I am sure there is 
more than one — qualified people from becoming controllers. I mean 
you are totally confident in this process as the best way to go? BA 
and then the ATSAT? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, sir, I am. And I think it is producing results. 
And Ms. Bristol just said, we will exceed our hiring target this 
year. 

Mr. DeFazio. ok, well 

Mr. Cannon. And we have a good start 

Mr. DeFazio. I have a question for Ms. Bristol. Why is the target 
less than 2,000? The academy has the capability of processing 
2,000. Why — and we have a severe shortage in many of our critical 
centers, and it is going to take people 3 years to get there. Why 
are we hiring less than 2,000? 

Ms. Bristol. Right. So, as we stepped from 2015 to 2016, we 
transitioned to a new controller training contract. We wanted to 
ensure that we didn’t have more trainees in the field than could 
go right into training. In other words, we track where individuals 
are and how many training resources are available to move those 
people through the 

Mr. DeFazio. So you are saying that your target is because of 
restrictions in terms of supervision of entry-level controllers. 

Ms. Bristol. It was one consideration. As we move into next 
year, we are looking to bump that, and max out the academy, as 
well, in addition to bringing on previous-experience controllers over 
and above that number. 

Mr. DeFazio. Right. And the FAA has a target minimum 
headcount, which is set by some sort of mathematical algorithm by 
the finance people. Doesn’t sound ideal to me, because the green 
eyeshades probably have something else in mind. And then we 
have the CRWG CPC working group, which came up with more ro- 
bust levels. 

Ms. Bristol. So 

Mr. DeFazio. So if we had a, actually, applied working group 
that drilled down into each center and came up with higher num- 
bers, why do we even bother with the mathematical algorithm that 
popped out of the finance department with the target minimum 
headcount? 

Ms. Bristol. That would be the controller workforce plan. It is 
put out every year. It is a 10-year document. It is strategic, it is 
very high level. 

The ATO worked with NATCA, and that CRWG, which is a con- 
troller resource working group, it was ATO and NATCA 

Mr. DeFazio. Right. So it was actually practitioners, you know, 
working with the bureaucrats to come up with real numbers, as op- 
posed to numbers that were created by a mathematical algorithm. 

Ms. Bristol. It doesn’t take into account everyone that is in a 
facility. What it does is average out the certified professional con- 
trollers, and we set targets on how we are going to staff to that 
level and move people through the system to — from our more 
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healthy to less healthy facilities. But we have to account for the 
developmentals that are also in the building. 

So, in working together, I am very confident that is how we have 
a laser approach on who we are putting into which facilities. 

Mr. DeFazio. ok. Mr. Rinaldi, can you comment on this BA 
process? I mean when they did the control, how many — do you 
know how many controllers took the test and what their pass and 
fail rate was with the BA, actually working controllers? 

Mr. Rinaldi. Sure. I thank you, sir. When they did the first one 
in 2014, 28,511 applicants took the BQ; 2,407 passed. So, you 
know, roughly 10 percent passed. 

Then we found out later on that — and I am not a scientist, but 
all you have to do is read the first page about a biographical as- 
sessment. It says that the test must be validated with a large 
group of incumbents. And being the only person who represents a 
large group of air traffic controllers, it was never validated with us. 
So we asked the FAA, “If you are going to do this again, you prob- 
ably need to validate this test,” and they did. We did it together, 
and validated it, and roughly 18,000 took it and roughly 5,000 
passed the BQ, about 28 percent. Again, I don’t know much about 
the science, but I do know there are a lot of qualified people out 
there that are actually doing the job today that have not passed it. 

Mr. DeFazio. OK, thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am 
over my time. 

Mr. LoBiondo. Just very briefly, I want to strongly associate 
with Mr. DeFazio’s comments on the revised hiring process. 

And Ms. Bristol and Mr. Cannon, do you realize when we are 
talking about a military air traffic controller that can’t be qualified 
for civilian air traffic control, and you are telling this committee 
and the rest of the world that you are justifying that your process 
is valid, and trying to make all of us understand how that is OK, 
how absurd and ridiculous it is to us, that somehow you don’t kind 
of regroup and say, “Look, maybe we have got to relook at this, and 
if we have got military air traffic controllers that have gone 
through CTI, maybe we have done something wrong here”? So 
this — you are hurting yourself by doing this. 

Very briefly, we are going to go to Mr. Rokita, but Mr. Shuster 
asked to make a brief comment. 

Mr. Shuster. I also want to strongly associate myself with Mr. 
DeFazio, what he said. He has hit the nail right on the head. So 
I appreciate that. 

But I also want to make sure that the record reflects that in my 
ATC reform it accomplishes everything that we want — that he 
wants, I think, too — except for it is not in a failed — the history of 
America has been failed Government corporations. And it takes it 
out of that. And we have seen around the world that this system 
will work. So I just want to make sure that stands in the record, 
too. Thank you. 

Mr. LoBiondo. Mr. Rokita, you are recognized. 

Mr. Rokita. I thank the chairman. And Ms. Bristol, so the mili- 
tary training program doesn’t suffice? Military controllers can’t 
pass your processes and cannot work in the civil 

Mr. Cannon. No, sir. We are hiring any number of former mili- 
tary controllers. In fact, our most recent track 2 announcement, we 
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did an all-sources announcement open and continuous back last 
December. Air Traffic Organization recently hired 260 and they are 
all veterans, all former military. 

Mr. Rokita. All right. 

Mr. Cannon. Controllers. 

Mr. Rokita. Well, why can’t — why do they fail? 

Mr. Cannon. Sir, the biographical assessment, like any test, is 
basically — it predicts success at the academy, and CPC at first fa- 
cility. It is not flawless, like all other tests, so 

Mr. Rokita. So you agree to correct the flaws? 

Mr. Cannon. Well, what we have done is we have done — our con- 
sultants have done the validation work to ensure that the test is 
valid. That is legally an obligation we have as an agency, that any 
selection procedure or tool we use must be validated under the uni- 
form guidelines 

Mr. Rokita. Mr. Rinaldi — thank you — do you have a comment on 
this? 

Mr. Rinaldi. Just — Mr. Cannon said something about an open 
and continuous bid, and that is — that was closed in March. So if 
it is open and continuous, it would be open all the time, I would 
think. So it is not. It is actually closed. They have not issued an- 
other open continuous bid for experienced controllers or direct hires 
out of the military. 

The individual that Mr. DeFazio was speaking about is a actual 
CTI graduate, highly recommended from the school, and is working 
in one of our Federal contract towers, actually performing air traf- 
fic control, and is not able to pass the BQ, either. 

Mr. Rokita. Roger, thank you. 

Continuing on with the CTI schools, Mr. Cannon, can you ex- 
plain why the FAA decided to use a BA, bachelor of arts, for gen- 
eral public candidates, including graduates of CTI schools? And 
second, can you explain why the FAA modified the BA so quickly? 

Mr. Cannon. Modified the BA? 

Mr. Rokita. Yes. 

Mr. Cannon. And why we use it? Again, we created and used the 
biographical assessment for the 2014 announcement because it is 
a good screen, and it is validated for success at the academy and 
success at CPC at first facility. 

We modified the biographical assessment in 2015 because be- 
tween the 2014 and the 2015 announcement we had enough time 
to do a job task analysis to take a deeper look at the occupation 
to see if it had changed. 

Mr. Rokita. Why did you use the same contractor for the bio- 
graphical analysis? 

Mr. Cannon. Why would we use the same contractor? 

Mr. Rokita. Yes, when the — that contractor failed the first time. 

Mr. Cannon. Well, I don’t 

Mr. Rokita. Failed to do the job correctly the first time. 

Mr. Cannon. Well, the contractor did not fail to do the job cor- 
rectly the first time, sir. 

Mr. Rokita. Mr. Rinaldi, is that your opinion? 

Mr. Rinaldi. That is certainly not my opinion. The test was 
never validated with air traffic controllers. So it wasn’t valid, and 
that is why it had such a horrible success rate. 
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More importantly, they did have time. They had 3,000 qualified 
CTI students on a list that they basically expunged. They could 
have hired them for that year and given us the opportunity to vali- 
date the test. 

My executive vice president brought this up to who was the head 
of HR who is no longer there at this time, and they basically put 
the hand up and said, “We know exactly what we are doing, this 
science doesn’t lie.” It did lie. It was flawed. 

Mr. Rokita. Thank you very much for that testimony. 

Ms. Bristol, Purdue University in my district is one of the 36 
schools approved to participate in the Collegiate Training Initia- 
tive. When the hiring process was changed, CTI students no longer 
received a bonus on their application, whatever that looks like, for 
completing the program. 

Why do you think that is right, that is the right decision, not to 
give priority to these students who were specifically trained to do 
air traffic control at what — ^you know, unless you are a hard lU [In- 
diana University] fan, wouldn’t agree that Purdue is not a good 
place to get that kind of work done, that kind of training done? 

Mr. Cannon. Sir, CTI students never got a bonus. What they 
had was a separate announcement in which they were placed in 
the inventory. The only thing we have done, if you really look at 
it closely, is we have taken them, and they are just competing in 
the pool with the rest of the U.S. citizens 

Mr. Rokita. Well, there is a 

Mr. Cannon [continuing]. And they are doing very, very well. 

Mr. Rokita. There is a shortage, sir. Why not — ^you have these 
people trained already. Why not get them to the front of the line 
and get them in a tower, or get them in a TRACON? 

Mr. Cannon. Sir 

Mr. Rokita. I don’t get it. 

Mr. Cannon. Sir, they are actually doing better. If you can in- 
dulge me just for a second, they are actually doing better than they 
ever have. Let me give you just a few examples. 

In fiscal year 2008 the FAA hired 2,196 controllers; 823 of those 
were CTI students. These numbers, by the way, are reported in the 
controller workforce plan. That is 37 percent. In fiscal year 2009 
FAA hired 1,731 controllers, and only 335 were CTI students, 19 
percent. 

And then, in fiscal year 2010 and 2011, in the independent panel 
review report that was commissioned by Mr. Babbitt, and when he 
was the FAA Administrator, the FAA was roundly criticized be- 
cause in fiscal year 2010 and 2011 out of 1,000 controller selections 
only 33 percent were CTI students. 

Now, in fiscal year 2014, 47 percent of the 1,593 people selected 
were CTI grads or had some CTI education. And fiscal year 2015 
that number ballooned to 50 percent. There were 1,452 out of 2,895 
people who referred. So that is a 50-percent growth doing nothing 
at all but putting this new process in place. 

Mr. Rokita. I thank the chairman for his time. I yield back. Ap- 
parently we don’t need to have this hearing. Chairman. 

Mr. LoBiondo. Mr. Lipinski. 

Mr. Lipinski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Been a lot of discussion 
about whether or not there are shortages or not or — I think a cou- 
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pie things I want to make sure we focus on. Thirteen of twenty- 
three critical facilities were found by the IG to be below the facili- 
ty’s planning staffing range. And two of these facilities are Chicago 
TRACON and Chicago O’Hare Tower, which are below the min- 
imum level for CPCs. So we are talking about some of the busiest 
terminal airspace in the entire world. 

Now, in the Chicago TRACON/Chicago Center O’Hare Tower, the 
percentage of retirement-eligible controllers ranged from 43 to 50 
percent. So, clearly, we see problems right now, and certainly 
issues in the future with having shortages. I have great concerns 
about what has been done with the changes to the system for hir- 
ing controllers. I know that I have one of the best CTI schools in 
the country in my district, Lewis University in Romeoville. Pro- 
fessor Bill Parrot is here today. We talked about this yesterday. 

I want to point out that there is a 2013 report by the FAA Civil 
Aerospace Medical Institute that said, “Based on training perform- 
ance, a preference for CTI graduates over general applications 
seems warranted.” And another in 2014 that said, “Overall, larger 
proportions of CTI hires achieved professional controller status 
than the general public hires.” 

Now, I know that in — ^you know, hiring procedures were changed 
in 2013. There was an alarming increase in the number of academy 
failures in 2015. So it just seems common sense to me, as others 
have noted, that it is common sense to hire from CTI graduates 
and veterans first. 

So, Ms. Bristol, can you tell me how veterans and CTI graduates’ 
performance and training compares with those from the general 
population? 

Ms. Bristol. Congressman, I don’t have those statistics with me. 
I would have to provide those to you. 

Mr. Lipinski. OK. I would very much like to see that, because 
it seems like something we would want to know, especially when 
we see this increase in academy failures. And we want to know 
who is performing best, and really is succeeding in the process. 

Now, I want to associate myself with Mr. Hultgren’s comments 
when he spoke before this panel. We need to figure this out. We 
cannot have — I understand that because of the current and coming 
potential shortages of air traffic controllers we don’t want to slow 
the system down. But we have to get at how we do this best to 
keep our aviation safe. We need to get at a lot of those things Mr. 
Hultgren talked about. We need to get under — back — we need to 
understand the alleged cheating that went on to know what hap- 
pened there. 

I think Mr. Hultgren’s bill that I worked with him on, H.R. 1964, 
is the best way to go about doing this. I am also a cosponsor of Mr. 
Curbelo’s and Mr. Maloney’s bill, although one of the reasons Mr. 
Hultgren laid out there I think his bill is — I prefer that bill. But 
we need to do a much better job here. 

One question I want to ask, and there is probably not any infor- 
mation on it. I am not sure if it is directly related to what we are 
talking about here. But, Ms. Bristol, around midnight on June 4th 
an incoming commercial flight was unable to reach air traffic con- 
trollers in Chicago Midway Tower. The flight diverted to Mil- 
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waukee, and two other incoming flights were directed to enter hold- 
ing patterns until communications were reestablished. 

Now, during this time the crews remained in contact with 
TRACON in Elgin, so it wasn’t a — you know, any direct safety 
issue. But I wanted to know if the FAA has determined the cause 
of this communications difficulty. 

Ms. Bristol. Yes. Thank you. Congressman. We are inves- 
tigating that matter. We expect to wrap up that investigation in 
the next 2 to 3 days. And we will certainly circle back with your 
office to share that information. 

Mr. Lipinski. It is, obviously, very, very critical that we get to 
the bottom of this incident and also — ^but getting back, we need to 
make sure — I want to find the answer to the question about how 
the CTI and veterans perform. And with that I will yield back. 

Mr. LoBiondo. Thank you, Mr. Lipinski. 

Mr. Mica? 

Mr. Mica. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for letting 
me go ahead. I do have another obligation shortly. 

We have been talking about training of air traffic controllers for 
as long as I have been here, and we set up a system that is flawed. 

Ms. Bristol, how many people do we have that have applied to 
be air traffic controllers? Don’t we have a waiting list or some- 
thing? Do you 

Ms. Bristol. Do you want to 

Mr. Mica. Can you answer it, Mr. Cannon? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. 

Mr. Mica. How many? 

Mr. Cannon. How many people do we have 

Mr. Mica. Well, we had a list to apply to get in. How many do 
we have on the list currently? Or — I know we had thousands at one 
point. Do we still have thousands? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, right 

Mr. Mica. We have thousands. 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. Right now, sir, we 

Mr. Mica. What is the capacity to run through the school at 
Oklahoma? 

Ms. Bristol. 2,000. 

Mr. Mica. How many? 

Ms. Bristol. 2,000. 

Mr. Mica. Is that — and during what period of time? 

Ms. Bristol. That would be during the fiscal year we 

Mr. Mica. One year you can do 2,000. 

Ms. Bristol. Plus we can also put experienced controllers di- 
rectly into 

Mr. Mica. And your 

Ms. Bristol [continuing]. The field to train them 

Mr. Mica. And your washout rate, I understand, is still pretty 
high from those that come out of Oklahoma. Is that correct? 

Ms. Bristol. It 

Mr. Mica. Who knows the washout rate? 

Ms. Bristol. In the en route option the failure rate at the acad- 
emy is around 30 percent. 

Mr. Mica. About 30 percent. So one-third waste. We have dozens 
of colleges, university — I don’t have it in my district — Embry-Rid- 
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die, who can teach these courses. Why can’t FAA set the standards 
for colleges and universities? 

Right now aren’t we paying — we were paying them money to go 
to this school, and this big mechanism and a 30-percent washout 
rate. Are we still paying them to go to school? 

Ms. Bristol. Yes, sir, we 

Mr. Mica. Yes, OK. All this money we are spending and we have 
the washout rate, and we can’t fill the positions. We have plenty 
of schools that can teach these people if the FAA can get out of that 
business. And there is a role for Oklahoma City. 

When they come out of the colleges or the military air traffic con- 
trol or something, they should be tested, they should be brought up 
to date on the very latest protocols, and then they should be dis- 
persed to the vacancies, correct? 

Ms. Bristol. Yes. 

Mr. Mica. So we need to get FAA out of that business. They are 
not doing it right. 

Ms. Bristol. Right. We have embarked 

Mr. Mica. If the 

Ms. Bristol [continuing]. Upon 

Mr. Mica. If the colleges and universities and schools that can 
do this, they will pay for it themselves. They come out — see some- 
one in the past behind Mr. Rinaldi that told me that excellent per- 
formance of those that come out of the schools with a full edu- 
cation. So if FAA can do its job in setting the protocols, the stand- 
ards, the courses, and the certifications and get the hell out of the 
business, don’t you think we can do a better job? 

Ms. Bristol. Sir, we have started that process. We 

Mr. Mica. Where is the 

Ms. Bristol. We have started a controller working group 

Mr. Mica. Let’s totally get out of it. It is nice, the legislation that 
is pending, but it doesn’t solve the problem. The problem is basic, 
that the structure that we have is fundamentally flawed, OK? 

So we need to get out. Members. Listen to this. Members. Intro- 
duce legislation that changes the role of Oklahoma City and directs 
FAA to set the standards, the certification, and you can do checks 
on these people. There is a very small washout rate. They are bet- 
ter performers. They are better equipped in many ways to get on 
the job and fill those gaps. 

Anybody disagree with me? Mr. Rinaldi? You like it? 

Mr. Rinaldi. Do I disagree with you, sir? 

Mr. Mica. Yes. 

Mr. Rinaldi. I think that there is a fairness issue when a stu- 
dent goes into a college. I am paying for two college tuitions right 
now. If they are going into a college program to be specifically an 
air traffic controller, and then they come out and they have to take 
a biographical questionnaire or assessment 

Mr. Mica. Well, to go back into that, I think you can recraft the 
role of Oklahoma City to test them, to make certain that they are 
competent, and to see where their skills best match the vacancies 
that we have in the system. 

But where — you know, there is an unfairness, yes. But right now 
the taxpayer is paying for a 30-percent washout rate to a system 
that doesn’t get people on the job. So I think we need to transition 
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again to a system that can produce them. And why should we be 
paying for this system of failure? It just goes on and on. 

So I have got to run to another function. But, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, we need to reform this whole process. 
Anything less, you are just messing around. 

Mr. LoBiondo. Thank you. Mr. Larsen? 

Mr. Larsen. Thank you. 

Mr. Rinaldi, from all accounts the NATCA’s workforce continues 
to help the FAA fulfill its mission in providing the safest and most 
efficient aerospace system in the world. Can you point to any safety 
lapses in the last year that you would associate with controller 
staffing levels? 

Mr. Rinaldi. No, sir. The controllers plug in to their position day 
in and day out to maintain, first and foremost, the safety of the 
National Airspace System. If they are working double positions 
combined up because staffing is short, then capacity will have to 
be appropriately reduced to make sure that they are not in a safety 
concern. 

Mr. Larsen. So the first option would be to reduce capacity, as 
opposed to trying to keep capacity levels the same if there is an 
issue in the staffing. 

Mr. Rinaldi. Absolutely. 

Mr. Larsen. Yes. Mr. Babbitt as well, apart from the service re- 
ductions associated with sequestration, can Southwest Airlines 
point to any other air traffic control-related delays or service reduc- 
tions? 

Mr. Babbitt. Well, we certainly have our suspicions. We rely 
somewhat on anecdotal data or information, I guess 

Mr. Larsen. Be sure to get right in the microphone there. Just — 
yes. 

Mr. Babbitt. We do have our suspicions. We don’t have clear in- 
sight into a lot of the granular pieces when an air traffic control 
facility begins to increase spacing, things like that, ground stops; 
we don’t necessarily know what the issue is within that station. 

We do know of a couple, though. A good example is the Chicago 
Center, which has a metering station that has been somewhat 
short-staffed. The problem for us is they have adjacent sector vec- 
toring, so that aircraft coming out of Chicago Center going into the 
Minneapolis Center must follow a protocol. Well, if there is not 
staffing in either of those centers, it doesn’t happen. And it is not 
happening. 

And what that leads to for us is increased vectoring, increased 
fuel burn, longer en route times. It is a delay. I mean we pay the 
financial penalty. We burn 2 billion gallons of fuel a year, and it 
is expensive. And so, any time we can reduce that and use the en- 
hanced procedures, we welcome it. And those are the kinds of re- 
strictions. 

Midway Tower itself has the same issue. They sometimes cannot 
staff a ground metering system that they use for lack of personnel 
in the tower. So it leads to us having increased tarmac times; you 
just sit longer on the ramp, burning fuel, delaying passengers. Not 
anything we look forward to. 

Mr. Larsen. OK. Thanks. 
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Ms. Bristol, there is some criticism of the controller workforce 
plan staffing ranges as unreliable. Can you just enlighten me a lit- 
tle bit? When we are talking about the shortage, what — from your 
perspective, what is the baseline we are supposed to use? And in 
fairness, I am going to ask Mr. Rinaldi to comment on that same 
question, as well. What is the baseline? 

Ms. Bristol. Right. Well, you know, right now we are — we have 
got — in the entire system, 14,376 folks that are working their way 
through the process, from the early levels through the top. We are 
striving right now to get our certified professional controllers in a 
range that is in the 80- to 85-percent rate, which we would feel is 
more healthy. 

And so, we are focused on, in facilities that are above that, help- 
ing them — if they desire to go to a facility that is below that level, 
help them get there more quickly, so that we can start getting ev- 
erybody up to that range. 

Mr. Larsen. Yes. Mr. Rinaldi, how should we assess this? 

Mr. Rinaldi. So I would just say that the most accurate assess- 
ment of each facility is your onboard staffing of your fully certified 
professional controllers. These are the individuals that can plug in 
and work any position. These are the individuals that will train the 
other people in the building, that are learning to be air traffic con- 
trollers. These are the individuals that will fill in for supervisory 
functions and be controllers in charge. These are the individuals we 
take off the boards to actually help us modernize the system and 
develop real-time efficiencies in NextGen. 

That is the goal, is to actually measure that. What the controller 
workforce plan — it is just bodies in the building. And all too often 
they give you a number and it is misleading, at best. That — they 
said, “Well, at Atlanta TRACON we have 95 people on board,” but 
really you only have — and if our CPC number is 100, and you have 
95 people on board, you would think, well, we are OK, we are only 
5 under. But really, you only have 68 people that can fully work 
all the positions, and those other people are in some form of train- 
ing, which — their success rate in Atlanta is less than 40 percent. 

So you are counting people that will never be successful in the 
building, and it is almost a charade. They are just saying, “Well, 
we are fully staffed there,” and the people will never certify there. 
So the number is flawed, is — if you go strictly by certified profes- 
sional controllers is the best way to see the healthiness of a build- 
ing. 

Mr. Larsen. Yes. Mr. Chairman, could I just have — ask the same 
question of Mr. Hampton? Is 

Mr. LoBiondo. It is your birthday; whatever you want. 

Mr. Larsen. It is my birthday, great. I have got another 15 min- 
utes’ worth of questions. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Larsen. One for every birthday. 

Matt, could you talk a little bit — what is — have you looked at the 
right number? 

Mr. Hampton. We don’t know exactly what the right number is, 
but let me give you a different perspective. When we visit the field, 
we talk to the facility manager who runs the place day to day, and 
is responsible for running multiple shifts. And Mr. Rinaldi is quite 
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correct, the certified controller is much like a utility infielder. He 
trains controllers and can work all segments of the airspace. So 
that gives a facility manager tremendous flexibility. 

I think it is important for the FAA to communicate to the Con- 
gress a specific number, particularly in the controller workforce 
plan. What is the right number at the right facility? Particularly 
at the critical facilities. We have looked at this for a number of 
years. 

So the CPC count is a very important number. That is our take 
on it. It matters to the facility manager, the guy that runs the fa- 
cility, particularly at Chicago, Atlanta, and other most critical fa- 
cilities. 

Mr. Larsen. All right, thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. LoBiondo. Mr. Rinaldi, at the roundtable we held in Decem- 
ber you outlined some steps that you thought the FAA should take 
to improve the hiring and training and placement. Can you tell us 
any specific improvements in this area over the last 6 months? 

Mr. Rinaldi. So, after the roundtable hearing we had in Decem- 
ber, the agency actually opened up the continuous bid for a couple 
months, which helped get streamlined certified — or military con- 
trollers into the system, and get them into — directly into the facili- 
ties. And so that helped. 

What also helped is we have come to an agreement on what we 
call an ERR [employee requested reassignment] policy, which is ba- 
sically a national release policy in moving controllers from mid- 
level and lower level facilities to the higher level facilities, where 
we have the shortage, in a very streamlined way so it is not 314 
fiefdoms, but it is actually a very national overlook, and making 
sure that the system is staffed correctly and the facilities are get- 
ting the resources they need to do. 

So these are some steps we have taken. H.R. 5292 will give the 
agency the ability to continue to hire — maximize the academy and 
hire straight from the military and actually give the ability for the 
CTI students to get right into the academy also, and get that — and 
that is why we actually support the passage of H.R. 5292. 

Mr. LoBiondo. Ms. Bristol, I want to commend you and the team 
for the collaboration with Mr. Rinaldi and NATCA. It seems like 
that is going to be crucial and essential. 

But can you explain the difference between the staffing targets 
your team developed with NATCA and the recommended staffing 
ranges included in the FAA’s annual controller workforce plan? 

Ms. Bristol. Yes. The annual controller workforce plan that is 
put out, it is a very high level — it is a strategic target. And it does 
give ranges, it gives a high and a low as an indicator of, you know, 
health, if you will, in a facility. 

When we look at managing facilities every day, and how we 
move our controllers through the system and inside the buildings, 
it was clear that we needed a much more tactical tool, and that is 
why we worked with NATCA to laser in on individual facilities and 
how we place and recognize there are also people moving through 
the facility at the same time as they become more proficient. 

So, the controller workforce plan, I think, serves a purpose. But 
for day-to-day management in the system, our organization works 
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with that interim target on how we move and place people in the 
system. 

Mr. LoBiondo. Mr. Hampton or Mr. Rinaldi, care to comment? 

Mr. Rinaldi. The — as I said earlier, the controller workforce plan 
just gives you a headcount. What we did in our collaborative re- 
source working group is actually laser in how many CPCs we want 
on the mission. And the mission is running air traffic control, actu- 
ally getting recurrent training and mandatory briefing items, doing 
OJTI, doing CIC, helping modernization in the system. 

So we went with a CPAC number, and Ms. Bristol is correct, of 
actually — what is a good number to actually move somebody 
through the system? And we came with 85 percent CPC number. 
And that is why that number seems to be working for us. 

But if you just look — if you just went on the controller workforce 
plan, as I said, with Atlanta — but we could do it with Chicago, 
also — about 30 percent of the people in the building that come in 
as new developmentals become fully certified. Controller work- 
force — CPC target is 100. That is the number we came up with col- 
laboratively. 

But you know, they would right now say that we are within 
range, because their range is from 81 to 100, or — and right now 
there are 83 people there, except for the fact there are only 64 that 
could actually work position. The others are in some stage of train- 
ing. But they are counting them as a full body. And if you were 
going to schedule that person to work a shift, you certainly would 
not schedule a group of those, you know, 20 people that can’t work 
by themselves all alone on a shift. 

So it is disingenuous to say they are OK, they have 84 people on 
board. The workforce plan, to me, it just gives a false depiction of 
what is actually going on in a facility. The healthiness of a facility 
and the staffing of a facility goes right to the CPC number, and 
what accomplishes the mission of moving air traffic control safely 
throughout our system. 

Mr. Hampton. I think that is encouraging, that FAA and NATCA 
are working together. But I think it is important in the future that 
they clearly communicate to this committee and other committees 
what number they are measuring, particularly at the critical facili- 
ties. Are we measuring CPCs or are we measuring total control- 
lers? I think that is an important distinction. 

So it is a positive step, but going forward, it is important to clar- 
ify what measurement we are using. And I do think as Mr. Rinaldi 
said, the CPC number is important and it is OK to express it in 
ranges. There is a level of precision that is not easy to get here. 

I think it is a positive development, but it is important, going for- 
ward, to see whether the next plan they put forward in 2017 will 
reflect that. It will be important to communicate the health of a fa- 
cility by that measurement in the future. 

Mr. LoBiondo. Thank you. 

Ms. Bristol, according to Mr. Rinaldi, controllers are working 
mandatory 6-day workweeks at TRACONs in Atlanta, Chicago, 
Dallas/Fort Worth, and New York. And according to your agency, 
controller overtime expenditures have jumped from $54 million in 
2011 to $78 million in 2015. 
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Do you share our concern with the pressure being put on control- 
lers, the safety and operational implications of increasing their 
workloads? And how long can this be kept up this way before we 
have some kind of a breaking point? 

Ms. Bristol. Well, thank you. Congressman. I think that is one 
of the priority reasons that we are so focused on moving our experi- 
enced controllers into some of our most critically staffing-chal- 
lenged facilities. 

There are different levels of overtime in every facility. And, you 
know, hours can vary. You know, my — I do not like to see people 
working more overtime than they need to. And that is why it is a 
priority for me to ensure that we get bodies as quickly as possible 
in, and then move bodies to where they really need to be to support 
the workforce that is already there. 

Mr. LoBiondo. Mr. Hampton or Mr. Rinaldi, care to comment? 

Mr. Hampton. Overall, overtime nationwide is 2.6 percent. Most 
facility managers tell us if it is in the 4- to 6-percent range, it is 
manageable. However, at some of the critical facilities, overtime 
rates do exceed 10 percent. 

New York TRACON, almost 15 percent; Dallas TRACON, 12 per- 
cent; Atlanta TRACON and Chicag:o TRACONs are 11 percent. So 
that shows a level of stress at a facility. It is questionable how long 
that can be sustained. It shows signs of staffing shortages. 

Mr. Rinaldi? 

Mr. Rinaldi. I would agree with the numbers the IG put out. 
Those are accurate, and it does — it is a — it does fatigue the work- 
force if you are working 6-day workweeks, 10-hour days, and 
maxing out on that. It is a high-stress occupation, and it is not 
something we should rely on as a normal part of our day-to-day op- 
eration. 

Mr. LoBiondo. OK. Thank you. Now turn to Mr. Maloney. 

Mr. Maloney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And happy birthday to 
our colleague, Mr. Larsen, proof that the Aviation Subcommittee 
really is the secret to staying forever young. 

Mr. Rinaldi, I appreciate the kind words on the bipartisan legis- 
lation that my colleague, Mr. Curbelo, and I have introduced to ad- 
dress some of the issues you have been discussing this morning: 
H.R. 5292, known as the Air Traffic Control Hiring Improvement 
Act. You have done a better job in your testimony than I could of 
outlining some of the merits of the legislation, but I would love to 
ask you about a couple of issues that are covered by our bipartisan 
legislation, as I am sure my colleague, Mr. Curbelo, may, as well. 

And let me also say thank you to your members at NATCA for 
the extraordinary work they do day in and day out that ensure mil- 
lions of us who travel every year — and every week, in many cases — 
arrive at our destinations safe and sound. So thank you for that, 
and thank you for your efforts in advancing my legislation. 

But let me focus you specifically on the new biographical assess- 
ment test conducted by FAA. Could you speak to some of the ways 
that this test has led to qualified controllers, including veterans, 
being rejected from potential ATC positions? I am not sure people 
fully understand this issue. 

Mr. Rinaldi. Well, thank you, sir, and thank you for your leader- 
ship on H.R. 5292. We do really appreciate it. We think it is the 
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right piece of legislation to move forward to help us with the hir- 
ing. 

The biographical assessment was established to help cull a list, 
basically, of 28,000 applicants. And it took — it didn’t take into ac- 
count, regardless of any schooling you would have or any actual on- 
the-job function of being an air traffic controller you have been 
doing for years in the military or years in the FAA, and really just 
put everybody into one pool. And I don’t know how they graded it. 
I do know some people that did take the test, they were just told 
if they passed or failed. Weren’t told what they answered correctly 
or incorrectly, and it really seemed — it doesn’t seem like a fairness 
issue. 

Like I started to say earlier, I pay for two college tuitions, and 
I would like to know if my child can actually do the job before I 
am actually paying for the college tuition, especially something as 
precise and specific as air traffic control. You can’t come out of 
Embry-Riddle with an air traffic control degree and then fail a BQ. 
And there are not many other places you can turn to. So it is a 
fairness issue of allowing CTI students not to be lumped in with 
off-the-street. 

Same as military that are actually providing day-to-day air traf- 
fic control services in the military. To actually then put them and 
treat them and put them into the biographical questionnaire seems 
silly. 

Mr. Maloney. Thank you. And, if you would, also expound on 
how it unnecessarily restricts military and Department of Defense 
civilian controllers, and if that is contributing to the staffing crisis 
we have heard quite a bit about this morning and we are seeing 
in places like New York. 

Mr. Rinaldi. Well, it — to be an air traffic controller in large 
TRACONs is a very, very hard task. You really can’t come out of 
the academy and make it into one of those busy facilities. The suc- 
cess rate is very, very low. 

Depending on what you are actually — ^your job function is in the 
military, if you are actually a tower controller, you are probably 
best suited to go into a tower environment in — near FAA. If you 
are a range controller, you are probably best to go into the academy 
and learn exactly air traffic control in civilian world. 

But really, what it comes down to for New York TRACON, At- 
lanta TRACON, Dallas TRACON, Chicago TRACON, and the other 
busy TRACONs, we need to move controllers through the mid-level 
facilities, and that is what the ERR process does do. It gives us the 
ability to place appropriately out of an academy into the lower level 
facilities, where you can develop and hone skills so that you can 
actually make it into the big leagues, very similar to a system — 
not to simplify it, but what we would do in the major leagues in 
baseball: A, AA, AAA, and then majors. 

Mr. Maloney. And in the time I have remaining, I would also 
appreciate it if you would just say a word about how allowing FAA 
to directly notice ATC vacancies to historically black colleges, His- 
panic-serving institutions, and other minority-serving institutions 
would help ensure that we are promoting a diverse workforce 
among air traffic controllers, while working on the staffing short- 
ages. 
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Mr. Rinaldi. Well, we truly believe in having a very diverse 
workforce. I think you get the best workforce if you reach from all 
areas of our community. 

What I think that — there is a way to do that with H.R. 5292, be- 
cause you can hire directly out of the military, which is very di- 
verse. You can hire from the CTI students, and you could still do 
off-the-street hiring. You can have a three-way track to make sure 
you are making your mark at the FAA Academy each time. And 
you could use the BQ to cull a list of someone who has no experi- 
ence. 

Mr. Maloney. Thank you very much. 

Mr. LoBiondo. Mr. Farenthold. 

Mr. Farenthold. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and I 
would like to thank the witnesses for participating. 

I hear consistently and believe we have a shortage of air traffic 
controllers, yet it seems like we are putting up more and more bar- 
riers to entry there. I understand the issue of the cost associated 
with training someone. Is it also a difficulty — and I will ask Mr. 
Cannon this, I guess — is there a difficult with folks washing out or 
getting rid of bad apples, once they get in? Or not even — bad apples 
probably isn’t the right word, but people who are not performing, 
or not able to move up through the farm team Mr. Rinaldi talked 
about. 

Mr. Cannon. Well, I will speak first to the academy, and then 
I think my colleague can speak once we get to the facility. 

Anyone going to the academy is on a temporary appointment, so 
they don’t — they are not in the bargaining unit at that point, they 
have very limited appeal rights. So if they don’t — if they are not 
successful at the academy, both in classroom, indoor behavior, or 
conduct, they can be gotten rid of very, very quickly. And there are 
some that go that way. 

Mr. Farenthold. All right. Go ahead, ma’am. 

Ms. Bristol. No, I would love to see every trainee be 100 percent 
successful and move, you know, through the academy and out and 
into our facilities and, again, you know, have that kind of a trajec- 
tory. We have a graduated process that we are working with, our 
students at the academy. And once they move into our facilities, 
again, we have got 

Mr. Farenthold. I mean how difficult is it to get rid of some- 
body that isn’t performing, once you have hired them? Is there a 
probation period? 

Ms. Bristol. Yes, I 

Mr. Farenthold. Then after that 

Ms. Bristol. I don’t think it is. No, I don’t think it is hard to 
get rid of someone. I think that 

Mr. Farenthold. All right. So then, what is the — why, then, do 
we put these big barriers to entry, these tests and all? If somebody 
is able to perform through the academy and you are able to get rid 
of them if they aren’t — why do we have these huge barriers to 
entry at the very beginning, especially for people who have already 
worked in the military or in contract towers and have some experi- 
ence? It seems like you are shooting yourself in the foot meeting 
your hiring goals. 
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Mr. Cannon. Well, sir, I take your point. And we certainly have 
not sought to put up barriers. 

After the 2014 announcement, we did look back at the initial 
process we put in place. It was always called the interim process. 
That is why we pulled the track 2 out. We did say let’s not have 
people who already have experience have to go through a bio- 
graphical assessment. And those people, when hired, can go direct 
to the facility. 

So we have incrementally tried to improve what we started since 
2014, and I think we have made some improvements there. 

Mr. Farenthold. All right, thank you. And I am going to — Mr. 
Babbitt, you have — came out of the FAA, you have worked in in- 
dustry now. Let’s assume President Obama or whoever the next 
President is reappoints you there. How do you fix this problem? 

Mr. Babbitt. Well, once we got past “no” 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Babbitt. No, I would 

Mr. Farenthold. I don’t blame you, I wouldn’t want to move out 
of Texas, either. 

Mr. Babbitt. Well, I appreciate the question. I think we were 
faced with a very similar situation in 2009. We had a mass of re- 
tirements, clearly had to ramp up and address the problem with in- 
creased training and a broader network, more focus on the CTI pro- 
grams and so forth. 

I think today that one of the things when I look back in defense 
of the FAA would be, you know, stable funding. Do we know what 
we are going to do? Do we know precisely what our needs are? You 
can work the problem backwards; it is not high math. 

Mr. Farenthold. And that is an interesting question. Let me go 
back over to our folks from the FAA. Are we not paying these peo- 
ple enough? Is that the — is it — it doesn’t look like we have a short- 
age of applicants. Are we not paying our air traffic controllers 
enough? 

Ms. Bristol. No, I think our controllers are very well com- 
pensated. 

Mr. Farenthold. All right. So is it age retirement and tough 
screening is why we have the — is what I am taking away as a gen- 
eral shortage. 

Let me just go back to Mr. Rinaldi. You are a union guy, you 
have been with the air traffic controllers for — I am going to pro- 
mote you to FAA Administrator. What do you do? 

Mr. Rinaldi. Jump off a bridge. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Rinaldi. You know, I think that — I think H.R. 5292 is a 
good start. I think 

Mr. Farenthold. No, that is us. What do you do as FAA Admin- 
istrator under current law? 

Mr. Rinaldi. Well, I would do — you know, under current law I 
believe the Administrator could actually do H.R. 5292 and start 
hiring directly out of military, bypass CTI students that have a 
well-qualified or recommendation, they can move — but the problem 
is, being the FAA Administrator, you are governed by lots of lines 
of bureaucratic pressure, and passing H.R. 5292 will give us — give 
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him or her, whoever that might be, the ability to do these stream- 
lined procedures to hire enough air traffic controllers. 

Mr. Farenthold. Or spinning them off into an outside entity. 

Anyway, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LoBiondo. We are going to go to Ms. Johnson next, but just 
very quickly, Mr. Cannon, you are hearing a lot about this, but, 
you know, the CTI students, without any notice, without any abil- 
ity to grandfather, in some cases spent tens of thousands of dollars 
to go through the system and just — the ax fell down, and that is 
it. And there — it just — there is not a good answer for that. 

Ms. Johnson? 

Ms. Johnson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And thanks 
to all of the witnesses for being here. 

As you know, the air traffic controller staffing shortages are im- 
pacting critical airports all across the United States, and especially 
those in the Dallas Metroplex that I have to fly out of on a weekly 
basis. A good example is the Dallas/Fort Worth International Air- 
port has 42 fully certified controllers on staff, and this falls way 
below the minimum headcount target of 48 CPCs established by 
the controller workforce plan, which is updated by FAA on an an- 
nual basis. 

The Dallas/Fort Worth TRACON handles all arrivals and depar- 
tures into and out of DFW, Dallas Love Field, and many other 
smaller airports in the Metroplex at 17,000 feet and below and at 
a radius of approximately 40 miles from DFW Airport. 

The DFW TRACON is also chronically understaffed, with only 57 
CPCs on staff, which is far below the target minimum of 78 CPCs. 
Staffing at the Dallas Love Field is also dangerously close to the 
established minimum of 19, with only 20 fully certified on staff. 
Even if we consider the CPC targets established by the joint 
NATCA and FAA working group, which Mr. Rinaldi referred to in 
his testimony, the DFW and DFW TRACON both fall far short of 
the minimum standing targets, regardless of the standards used. 
This is a dangerous precedent, which I have mentioned earlier 
when you were here. 

My first question is, Ms. Bristol or Mr. Hampton — Ms. Bristol, 
you said in your testimony discussing support for facility-to-facility 
transfers, “I believe such transfers can serve as a quick and viable 
alternative to finding certified controllers to fill in at facilities with 
the greatest need.” Can either of you speak to some of the barriers 
preventing FAA from quickly moving staff from facilities above 90 
percent of the facility-specific target for the CPCs? I have asked 
this question before, but I still don’t have an answer. What actions 
are you taking to overcome these challenges? That’s one. 

Retirement eligibility is another serious issue facing our traffic 
controllers. I have had a number of them come to me to ask me 
to recommend they be extended. Most are, but quite a few, espe- 
cially those that are noisy, are never extended. According to the 
FAA’s own estimates, almost one-quarter, or 24 percent of the fully 
certified controllers nationwide, were eligible for retirement as of 
September 2015. And even more alarming is Mr. Hampton’s state- 
ment that FAA does not sufficiently consider facility-specific infor- 
mation when trying to anticipate future retirement trends. 
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I would like to know whether the reason for this is due to the 
lack of available data, or if the FAA has simply failed to act when 
facility managers would express these concerns. 

I know I have asked more than one question, but I would like 
an answer to all of them, especially what official steps has FAA 
taken to address any of the two issues that I brought up. 

Ms. Bristol. OK. Well, thank you. Congresswoman. The na- 
tional team that my organization is working with, with NATCA, to 
place certified professional controllers into other facilities, our 
teams have met twice now and we have done two rounds of control- 
lers that we can look to be moving. Some are shorter term, some 
are a little bit longer. We have got two selections that would go 
into Dallas/Fort Worth TRACON that you had mentioned. So that 
is certainly a high priority for us, is looking to expedite the move- 
ment of controllers where we can into the more challenged facili- 
ties. 

As far as the retirement eligibility, sometimes it is difficult. I 
mean we can estimate when controllers can retire. Certainly they 
have to go to their HR office to actually fill out the paperwork, and 
they are the only organizations, typically, that know for sure when. 
We know that controllers have to retire by the time they are 56. 
In some cases, especially in our critically challenged facilities, if we 
have controllers that want to work a little bit longer, we can grant 
waivers to do that, and it is not something that we do very often, 
but sometimes we do in those critically staffed places. 

So again, we are trying to expedite our processes, staying on top 
of the hiring, and go through the entire process with training. It 
is something that I am committed to, and I know that my col- 
leagues in the FAA and NATCA, as well — it is one of our highest 
priorities. 

Ms. Johnson. What is your percentage of those that request to 
go beyond retirement? 

Ms. Bristol. It is actually pretty low. It is 

Ms. Johnson. What is it? 

Ms. Bristol. I would have to get back to you. I don’t have that 
number on the top of my head. 

Ms. Johnson. Anybody? 

Mr. Hampton. Ms. Johnson, yes, thank you for the question. 

On the first question on the transfer, since the roundtable when 
you raised the issue, FAA and NATCA have worked very well. We 
don’t have the numbers, but FAA has begun taking action, and we 
will get back to you and we will watch very closely on how well the 
situation is working. 

Given the hiring situation, and the questions of how that will 
work, I think that is one of the most important approaches to ad- 
dress the critical facilities’ staffing and CPC issues. 

You raise a very important question on the retirement issue. 
Overall, FAA has been fairly accurate on estimating retirements. 
But again, at some of the critical facilities like New York TRACON, 
39 percent; Houston, 30 percent; 34 percent of their CPCs are eligi- 
ble to retire. This calls for very careful monitoring. When these re- 
tirements happen, they can have a dramatic effect on a facility. 

So that is something that FAA has to watch, and I think it bears 
an important point that we made in our report, the need for work- 
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ing very closely with headquarters and the local facilities, particu- 
larly at the 23 critical facilities that we have reviewed over the 
years. 

Ms. Johnson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. LoBiondo. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am very pleased we are 
holding this hearing today, because it is imperative that we ad- 
dress this looming shortage in air traffic controllers before it is too 
late. And I am very proud to cosponsor my friend, Mr. Curbelo’s, 
bill that I will let him talk about more in detail, H.R. 5292, because 
it — but it makes a couple of commonsense changes to the air traffic 
control hiring process. 

One provision of that bill that I want to focus on that I believe 
will have an immediate impact is that it will raise the maximum 
entry age for experienced controllers, those with a minimum of 52 
weeks of experience, from 31 to 35 years of age. Importantly, it will 
also promote the hiring of veterans, and many in minority commu- 
nities. 

My question to the panel. You know, I am very frustrated by 
much of what has been discussed today. You look at Chicago 
TRACON that I fly in and out of on a regular basis. You know, the 
FAA can — the Chicago Center’s agreed-upon number with the FAA 
for controller staff is, I believe, 321. As of today, there are 297 con- 
trollers at Chicago Center and it is projected by 2018 that number 
will be under 250. I think the implications of this controller short- 
age can have a tremendous impact on safety. You know, we are all 
here to make sure the passengers get from point A to point B safe- 
ly and come back. 

My question to the panel — and I will start with you, Mr. 
Rinaldi — is if another act of sabotage of what we saw in Chicago 
were to take place in the future, would there be enough resources 
and manpower left to keep air traffic moving and return the sys- 
tem to full capacity as soon as the repairs are made? 

Mr. Rinaldi. Well, thank you, sir. I certainly hope we never ex- 
perience what we did in Chicago in September of 2014. We are 
down in our staffing numbers since 2014, and it would be a chal- 
lenge to accomplish what we did back then. 

Mr. Davis. So, in your opinion, basically, the — much of the air 
traffic control system, if we were to see another act of sabotage like 
this would be much more difficult with the staffing levels that we 
have now to do what you did. 

Mr. Rinaldi. We worked very collaboratively with a lot of facili- 
ties and most of our facilities throughout the country were at a 27- 
year low in CPCs. Most of our facilities across the country are very 
short with certified professional controllers, so it would be a chal- 
lenge to continue to keep the capacity that we did. 

Mr. Davis. Well, thank you. And thanks to all your members for 
getting traffic back to as normal as it can be. 

A common theme in today’s hearing is that controller staffing 
problems just — they appear to be chronic. The FAA has missed its 
controller hiring targets in each of the last 6 years. Controller staff- 
ing has fallen nearly 10 percent since 2011. The FAA’s bureau- 
cratic structure is clearly failing us. 
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In February, the committee passed the Aviation Innovation, Re- 
form, and Reauthorization Act of 2016, which would separate ATC 
functions from the FAA and establish an independent not-for-profit 
entity to provide air traffic control services, including the staffing, 
placement, and training of controllers. 

I would like Mr. Hampton, Mr. Rinaldi, and Mr. Babbitt to re- 
spond simply yes or no if they believe we would face these long- 
standing controller hiring and staffing problems if ATC services 
were provided by an independent, nongovernmental entity. 

Mr. Hampton? 

Mr. Hampton. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Rinaldi? 

Mr. Rinaldi. No. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Babbitt? 

Mr. Babbitt. No. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. Yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. LoBiondo. Mr. Carson? 

Mr. Carson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to hear 
from everyone. What are your views regarding an additional phys- 
ical barricade outside of the cockpit? I have heard proponents point 
out that this measure could be effective and not especially expen- 
sive, but we have also heard objections, as you know. 

So, I offered an amendment to add a secondary barrier to all U.S. 
passenger carriers manufactured going forward. What do you guys 
think of this idea, or concept? 

Ms. Bristol. Sir, my colleagues in aviation safety would prob- 
ably be more up to speed and involved in that kind of a matter. 
I would have to defer to them, since they are the experts, and cer- 
tainly have them circle back with you and your team. 

Mr. Carson. OK. 

Ms. Bristol. Thank you. 

Mr. Hampton. Thank you for the question. We are currently 
working on an audit concerning cockpit security and safety. We 
would be more than happy to brief you at another time in the sub- 
committee in a less open forum. I would feel more comfortable with 
that, sir. Is that OK? 

Mr. Carson. Thank you, thank you. Secondly, how does the ex- 
plosion of drones into our national airspace factor into air traffic 
control staffing and management? Some have suggested that the 
possible use of geofencing or even other techniques to keep airport 
approaches and takeoffs safe and unimpeded by amateur drone op- 
erators — to keep them out of our airspace. 

But what is the safety plan to avoid drone accidents that could 
easily hurt people on the ground, or even interfere with other oper- 
ations? And won’t air traffic controllers be needed to keep drone op- 
erations safe? How do you guys see this being factored into our pro- 
posal today? 

Ms. Bristol. Well, our workforce has been dealing with drones 
for quite some time. We work closely with DOD [Department of De- 
fense], DHS [Department of Homeland Security], other organiza- 
tions for larger vehicles. The agency expects to pass a small UAS 
rule, as you know. And we will work in a very graduated manner 
on how we roll those vehicles into the National Airspace System. 
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We are working closely with NATCA on this matter, as well. I 
want to ensure that my workforce is trained, that they have the 
proper resources, and so we have a lot of activity in this area. I 
would say that we are going to move in a graduated manner to en- 
sure that we have a very safe system, as we do today. Thank you. 

Mr. Hampton. We specifically made a recommendation to FAA 
last year that controllers needed better training and information to 
deal with unmanned aircraft. FAA is taking steps to address our 
recommendation, and they are going to get back to us some time 
in September. That is an excellent point, and it will impact the 
controller workforce. It is reflected, and I think Mr. Rinaldi would 
agree with that. 

Mr. Rinaldi. Yes, integrating unmanned vehicles into our system 
is a big challenge. Obviously, controllers are going to need to iden- 
tify and see them on the radar glass, going to need to know exactly 
what their mission is, and where they are going in route of flight, 
in order to continue to vector and keep airplanes separated from 
them so there is not a safety issue. 

Mr. Babbitt. From commercial airline operation, it is a pretty se- 
rious issue for us, as well. You have seen what a 21/2-pound goose 
can do to an airplane and an engine; you can imagine what a 50- 
pound drone will do to an aircraft engine. 

I think the bigger issue is the technology that we are going to 
have to refine, it is one thing to track and be aware of the un- 
manned aerial vehicle, but having it be controlled and responsive 
in the airspace is going to be key to ensuring that you can provide 
separation. It is one thing to watch it, but if we have no control 
over it, then that becomes the difference between being unmanned 
and uncontrolled. 

Mr. Carson. Thank you all. 

I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis [presiding]. Mr. Nolan is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Nolan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a question, and 
perhaps Ms. Bristol, Mr. Cannon, Mr. Hampton, Mr. Rinaldi, I 
would like you all to consider it. 

I am perplexed, the way veterans are dealt with in this employ- 
ment process. You have this shortage here. Unless my information 
is incorrect, there are approximately 10,000 military air controllers 
working and operating and helping to manage our skies. And you 
know, your last application period for veterans to apply was de- 
scribed as long-term, and it was, like, for 3 months, March of — De- 
cember — or, excuse me, December 2015 to March of 2016. 

Number one question is why wouldn’t you open that up for them 
all year long, since you have a shortage and you have all these ex- 
perienced, seasoned people out there? So that would be question 
number one. 

And then help me understand. As I understand, is it correct that 
you — after age 31 you cannot apply, veteran or otherwise? 

Mr. Cannon. They have to have not turned 31 by the original ap- 
pointment, yes. 

Mr. Nolan. Yes. So, you know, I remind you what Ralph Waldo 
Emerson once said about a foolish consistency. You know, why 
would you not consider a formula whereby 31, unless you had, you 
know, 1 year of successful experience and which you are going to 
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be 32 . If you had 5 years of successful operating experience, you 
know, it could be 36. If you had 10 years, it could be 41. It is not 
like they are — ^you know, just walked into the environment. 

Why are we not coming up with a better plan to utilize and cre- 
ate opportunities for these men and women who have served to 
protect and serve us, and they have obviously — if they performed 
well and have a good record of performance, why wouldn’t we be 
looking for more ways to expand the period of opportunity for them 
to make that decision, to — which is a tough decision. They have al- 
ready been in the military for some considerable amount of time. 
They are trying to decide, you know, “Do I want to go for 20,” or, 
“Do I want to enter into the civilian?” 

There is an opportunity here to provide them with a longer term 
way to continue their service to the public, and it just doesn’t seem 
to me that we are looking to create those opportunities that are 
just there, ready, prepared, experienced, seasoned. They know 
what they are doing, they have done it before. And here we have 
this shortage. Why can’t we find some better ways to access that 
pool of talent of men and women who have served, and are ready 
to serve, and wanting to serve more in a civilian capacity? 

Mr. Cannon. Well, sir, I certainly agree with you and pay all re- 
spect to those who served this country. 

With regard to the age, I believe there is proposed legislation 
that would take that age up to 35. I don’t think there is any dis- 
agreement because it would still allow 20-plus years on the back 
end for a full ATC retirement for those individuals. 

With regard to the announcement last December from which 
some 260 of those individuals who were selected — it was an open 
and continuous announcement. I think there is sometimes a mis- 
understanding when we say open and continuous. It doesn’t mean 
it is open every day all the time. Because there still has to be some 
balance with how many people air traffic can then put into those 
facilities from those announcements. We are certainly working with 
our customer, air traffic, very close. And I expect we will have an- 
other one of those announcements out very, very, very soon. 

But from that last announcement, all those selections were the 
individuals that — I think both you and I both — 260, and they are 
matriculating through the security and medical process right now. 
Those individuals, sir, are also capable of applying on the entry 
level announcement. They actually have two bites at the apple. 

So, if they don’t get in or choose not to apply on the experienced 
announcement, they can apply under the entry level announce- 
ment, as well. So we provide two opportunities for them to come 
into the process. 

Mr. Nolan. Well, you know, I appreciate 

Mr. Davis. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Nolan. I was going to — is my time expired? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Nolan. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Curbelo is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Curbelo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I am going to be 
very brief, because my colleague, Mr. Maloney, who joined me in 
filing H.R. 5292, asked a lot of the questions that I wanted to raise. 
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But I will just say Mr. Rinaldi earlier described a situation in At- 
lanta which resembles a situation that we are experiencing in 
Miami. Of course Miami International Airport is the main economic 
driver in south Florida, and we have 91 positions, but only 58 fully 
certified controllers. So exactly what Mr. Rinaldi explained in At- 
lanta, this is a crisis for us. And that is why Mr. Maloney and I 
came together to introduce H.R. 5292. We believe that it is going 
to give the FAA a clear mandate, clear direction to solve this hiring 
crisis once and for all. 

So I would just like to ask all of my colleagues who have not yet 
cosponsored the legislation, we are up to 122 bipartisan cosponsors. 
If you are not on yet, get on. And I would like to ask our leadership 
in both chambers, here in the House on both sides. Republican and 
Democrat, to help us advance this legislation. Because if my col- 
leagues think that this TSA line issue is a problem, if we don’t get 
this right, this is going to become a much greater problem for our 
air transportation system in this country. 

So I want to thank Mr. Rinaldi for all his comments today in 
support of this legislation. I want to thank the chairman, the rank- 
ing member, for holding this very timely hearing on this matter. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. Davis. Well, you are welcome, Mr. Curbelo. Thank you. 

I would like to take some time to ask a followup real quick. Mr. 
Hampton, I asked you to give a simple yes or a no on whether you 
think the ATC reform package would affect — how it would — or 
would it positively affect the hiring process. Can you expand on 
your answer of yes? 

Mr. Hampton. Thank you. This has been a longstanding issue at 
FAA, and I think it is a policy question. If the new entity was es- 
tablished, it would be a first priority for that entity to address the 
staffing challenges at the critical facilities. 

I would think an entity that was totally focused on air traffic 
would stand a much better chance of addressing it than the current 
structure. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. Mr. Cannon, the pass rate at the FAA 
Academy was higher than 90 percent between 2005 and 2011, but 
dropped significantly since the controller hiring process was revised 
to 79 percent in 2014 and just 65 percent in 2015. Has the FAA 
determined the reasons why an increasing number of its controller 
candidates are not making the grade? 

Ms. Bristol. That would be mine, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Ms. Bristol, I apologize. 

Ms. Bristol. That is OK, thank you. I think it is still too soon 
to say, because it takes time for controllers to work through the en- 
tire training process. But I will say that at the academy we had 
some curriculum changes, as well, between the terminal and en 
route courses, and it had to do with the way we do our performance 
verification. We wanted to standardize it more so that we didn’t see 
as many failures in the field. 

If a trainee can’t make it through, we would rather see that hap- 
pen earlier in the process than later in the process, because we con- 
tinue to pay for that employee’s development. So I think that is 
contributing, as well. And we don’t see that necessarily as a bad 
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thing. But completely? I don’t think we have enough information 
yet to understand. 

Mr. Davis. Is there any nexus between the rising failure rates 
and the agency’s revised hiring process, specifically the require- 
ment that applicants with no ATC experience must pass a bio- 
graphical assessment? 

Ms. Bristol. Again, I don’t think we know for certain yet. 

Mr. Davis. Can you look into that matter 

Ms. Bristol. Yes. 

Mr. Davis [continuing]. And report back to the subcommittee? 
All right, thank you. 

I now recognize Ms. Titus for 5 minutes. 

Ms. Titus. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to just follow 
up. 

Mr. Hampton, I wonder — ^your comment about focusing on the 
understaffing and this private entity, I wonder if your staff specifi- 
cally researched whether in Canada or in Great Britain they have 
looked at the understaffing problem, or if they have explored 
understaffing in relation to people not wanting to go to these 
tough, expensive areas like we have heard is a problem in the U.S. 
Have you all specifically studied that? 

Mr. Hampton. No. 

Ms. Titus. OK, thank you. Now I have another question. 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. Titus. This question is directed to Ms. Bristol and Mr. 
Rinaldi. And it is related to staffing, but it is more about the equip- 
ment and the ongoing efforts by the FAA to modernize the control 
towers. 

Last week there was an article in the AP. It ran across the coun- 
try and including in my district, in Las Vegas, and the article was 
entitled, “Union: New Airport Towers Must be Remodeled Before 
Opening.” In the article, Mr. Rinaldi, you specifically identified the 
new control tower in Las Vegas, saying it requires an overhaul be- 
fore it can be operational. 

I reached out to our local controllers, our safety engineers, and 
the FAA because I am concerned that this overdue project is now 
going to have to be delayed even further, due to a failure by the 
FAA, and I am also worried that people around the country are 
going to read that there might be a problem flying in to Las Vegas 
and not want to come there, and we certainly can’t have that. 

So, what I learned is that our controllers there were given a role 
and a responsibility in designing the system that is in place, and 
the tower in Las Vegas can operate with both the paper flight 
strips and an electronic system, once it is chosen to be put in place. 

Now, I know there is a prototype that is being tested, and I think 
it is in Cleveland and in Phoenix, and you all are going to make 
that decision this summer. There may be concerns about that elec- 
tronic system, that prototype. But I would ask Mr. Rinaldi if maybe 
this got framed in the wrong light in that article — it has been 
known to happen — ^by the press. I want to be able to figure out 
what is happening with our tower and reassure our potential visi- 
tors. 

And then, Ms. Bristol, I would like to ask you to weigh in. I know 
we had a lot of problems with NextGen, but I want to know kind 
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of what the plan is with these — this tower prototype, because I 
think your comment to the press was, “Well, we will figure out 
what we need to do.” That is not very reassuring. 

So could the two of you address that article and let me know 
what is going on? 

Mr. Rinaldi. Sure. Thank you. Congresswoman. I will go first. 
And as you can imagine, for someone who has heen in the press 
as much as you, sometimes your statement gets twisted and mis- 
construed. 

We were talking — what I was talking about on the panel was two 
brand new facilities. Actually, we had an idea of bringing the proto- 
type to those two facilities and be 100 percent electronic flight strip 
like the rest of the world is. But we have brand new facilities, and 
the prototype that we have been working in Phoenix and in Cleve- 
land we have jointly made a decision that it is just not stable 
enough to bring into a new facility. 

I then went on to talk about San Francisco Tower that went with 
very small counter spaces because it is a smaller tower cab than 
Las Vegas, and that they would need bigger counter spaces to put 
printers in and strip bays in. Now, in Las Vegas they have made 
that accommodation. So really, it was about San Francisco Tower, 
which is coming on roughly the same time as Las Vegas Tower is, 
also. 

The challenge in Las Vegas Tower is that they did something 
very dynamic and we support tremendously, is actually put the 
controllers that will work the airplanes in the air a little higher, 
a few steps up, than the controllers working the ground view, so 
they can actually see straight down. So there is going to be a lot 
of movement with the controllers to hand strips back and forth, as 
opposed to being able to have an electronic flight strip program, 
where the controllers would never have to leave their position to 
move the control of that airplane. 

That is kind of what I was capturing. Yes, it did get lost in that. 
It is not going to delay the opening of Las Vegas Tower, but it is 
a challenge, that the workforce is going to have to move paper 
strips around, when we have this beautiful, brand-new facility, and 
we should have the most modern equipment. That is my biggest 
concern. 

Ms. Titus. So it is not going to be delayed, and it is not a prob- 
lem of safety for people flying into Las Vegas. 

Mr. Rinaldi. It is not. 

Ms. Titus. OK, that is 

Mr. Rinaldi. And I fly to Las Vegas a lot. 

Ms. Titus. OK, thank you. 

Ms. Bristol. And Congresswoman, that is why I answered that 
question that way. I never had any doubt that we would not be 
able to provide that capability. And so, we will make a determina- 
tion if the prototype can come online at that facility. But regard- 
less, it will not impact in the least, and certainly it is not a safety 
issue. 

At the same time, this month we expect to award the contract 
for the production system of that electronic flight strip capability. 
And so only a few facilities will have the prototype, and they will 
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be the first ones to be replaced when we roll the production system 
out into the future. 

Ms. Titus. And are you listening to the air traffic controllers as 
you look at that prototype with any problems that they may have 
with it? 

Ms. Bristol. Yes, ma’am, we are. 

Mr. Rinaldi. We are working together on that. 

Ms. Titus. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. Mr. Rinaldi, I am shocked that you would 
think that sometimes statements get misconstrued in the media. 
Just shocked. 

Mr. Rinaldi. It is always the headline that seems to say some- 
thing completely that you didn’t say in the article. 

Mr. Davis. Well, we have — obviously, Dina and I have never had 
that happen. 

Mr. Rinaldi. Never, ever. 

Mr. Davis. Never. 

Mr. Rinaldi. Sure. 

Mr. Davis. Never. If there are no further questions, I would like 
to thank, once again, our participants for being here this morning. 
This has been a very informative hearing. We will continue to exer- 
cise vigorous oversight to ensure that our busiest ATC facilities are 
fully staffed with the most highly trained air traffic controllers in 
the world. 

Thank you all for being here today. 

[Whereupon, at 12:17 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Air Traffic Controller Hiring, Staffing and Training Plans 

Remarks of the Honorable Randy Hultgren {11-14} 1 June 15, 2016 

Thank you, Chairman Shuster and Chairman LoBiondo for holding this hearing this morning on air 
traffic controller hiring and staffing shortages. 

And thank you for allowing me time for remarks today. This Is an issue that I have carefully 
scrutinized for the last three years and is very Important to me, my constituents, and air traffic 
controllers nationwide. 

I appreciate your leadership on this issue. 

I am a former member of this Aviation Subcommittee, and I represent several hundred air traffic 
controllers in the 14th District— the most in iliinois. 

I have met with many of them, and many others who aspire to be them, since the FAA made changes 
to its hiring procedures in 2014. 

These dedicated students and have put in long hours with our nation's military and reputable and 
accredited institutions to gain the skills and education to be entrusted with the public’s safety 
bestowed on our air traffic controllers. 

Some are veterans, gaining valuable experience serving in our nation's military here and overseas. 
They believe, as I do in, in putting the safety of air travel and passengers above all else. 

When you climb into an airliner, you trust the pilot, the crew and air traffic controllers will keep you 
safe. 

As a weekly commuter from O'Hare to Reagan National airport and back, I am personally invested in 
making sure our skies are safe— as are all of you. 

As we are all aware, we are facing critically low staffing levels of air traffic controllers within our 
towers. 

At the Chicago TRACON tower, only 30 percent of trainees at the Chicago TRACON reach full 
certification. 

Ensuring we have a sufficient number of air traffic controllers In our towers is paramount to secure 
air travel. Insufficient air traffic controllers means cutting back travel and hurting our economy. 

No controllers means no flights. 


That's why I was surprised and confused when the FAA's changed their long-standing hiring 
procedures without warning in 2014 and launched an unnecessary social science experiment. 

Students, teachers and administrators oi the collegiate training initiative— CTI— were also blindsided 
by the FAA’s decision and told me of its negative effects. 

For decades, the CTI training program, established by the FAA itself, was the recognized and trusted 
pipeline for highly-qualified candidates and military veterans. 

Yet after spending many hours and dollars in specialized training courses, aspiring air traffic 
controllers were thrown a curveball with the interim FAA hiring standards. 
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Most disturbingly, I believe air travel safety was put at risk. 

The new hiring standards jeopardize air travel safety by diverting the hiring process around highly- 
qualified air traffic controller candidates and veterans in an attempt to elevate "off-the-street" 
candidates. 

The FAA's decision to do this was and remains unclear. 

What is clear is that throughout this entire process, the FAA has been less than transparent and 
open. 

An in-depth six-month investigation into the agency's modified hiring practices revealed the adverse 
effects of these modifications, not only aspiring air traffic controllers, but on the legitimacy of the 
hiring process itself. 

The investigation also revealed that FAA or aviation-related employees may have assisted in giving 
potential air traffic controller recruits special access to answers on a key admissions test to help 
them gain jobs with the FAA. 

Yet the FAA has refused to respond to audio, video and witness accounts of misconduct. They 
conducted a self-audit of the allegations and cleared themselves of any wrongdoing. 

That is no way to run an agency that is responsible for the well-being of thousands of lives every day. 

In regards to the Biographical Assessment— a new and confusing psychological test— the FAA has 
repeatedly been opaque and non-responsive. 

That's why since 2014 I have called for a congressional hearing on this issue and am grateful for 
Chairman LoBiondo Inviting me here to speak today. 

We still have more questions than answers. 


We need answers about the alleged cheating. 

Administrator Michaei Fluerta has stated that he tasked two offices within the FAA to conduct 
thorough investigations of the alleged cheating. 

Not surprisingly the internal investigations failed to uncover what was demonstrated clearly on 
audio recordings. 

Yet, at the same time, the FAA has never publically denied the cheating allegations. 

So which is it? 

Further, this past March the FAA filed a motion in Federal Court, admitting that the agency is unable 
to recover missing and "corrupted" emails at the center of the cheating scandal. 

Do these emails demonstrate whether or not the FAA knew someone on the inside was helping 
people cheat? 

Do they reveal whether or not it was a tactic with a purpose: to ensure targeted populations would 
pass the test? 

Flow is it possible that yet another government entity is missing emails that would expose them to 
criticism, or worse? 
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• When will Administrator Huerta come forward with the results of the investigation? 

• American deserve answers, and they deserve them today. 

• Previous to this hearing, i have asked the Department of Transportation's IG office to run two 
additional investigations, an audit, and a full report into the cheating scandal, to be completed this 
spring. 

• We await the results. 

• Further, we need answers about the discredited Biographical Assessment psychological test. 

• Diversity in the workforce is important. Yet the FAA has refused to explain to Congress the rationale 
behind their methods to boost diversity. 

• As a part of the 2013 Barrier Analysis the FAA implemented to overhaul ATC hiring, and diversify the 
applicant pool, FAA Administrator Michael Huerta wrote to my colleague. Senator Ayotte, that "the 
revised hiring process as reflected significantly increased the representation of women who 
successfully completed the assessment process and to various extents increased the representation 
of racial and ethnic minorities." 

• Yet where are the numbers, where are the qualifications of candidates, where is the transparency on 
this effort and its results? 

• We can ail agree this aim should not come at the expense of a highly qualified candidate pool and air 
travel safety. 

• Unfortunately, we have ail witnessed the results of an improperly administered Biographical 
Assessment. 

• According to the FAA’s own data in the 2014 February Announcement, of the 1,593 applicants that 
passed both the BioQand the AT-SAT, 116 remain in training. 

• Since 2014, we have asked the FAA to respond to simple and clear inquiries. 

• Who wrote the BioQ, and who validated It (if anyone)? 

• How did some candidates fall the biographical questionnaire in 2014, and then pass in 2015? 

• Why were these candidates allowed to sit for the BioQ In an unsecured location, without showing 
proof of ID? 

• Where is sufficient evidence of the effectiveness of this new testing tool? 

• Psychological assessments are important, especially for high-stress jobs. 

• But disqualifying highly-trained, certified graduates based on an yet-to-be validated and opaque test 
is ridiculous. 

• As a result of the FAA's changes, many clearly qualified CTl graduates and military veterans were 
disqualified by a test they don't understand and cannot improve upon— even after years of 
education and experience. 

• Many have now "aged-out" of the process, forever losing their chance to join the ranks of air traffic 
controllers. 
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where is the relief for these dedicated individuals? 
Americans deserve answers. 


So where do we go from here? 

This morning, the panel will be discussing potential changes to Air Traffic Controller hiring 
procedures. 

I introduced H.R. 1964, the Air Traffic Controllers Hiring Act of 2015, to reverse the effects of the 
FAA's policies and restore safety and confidence to air travel. 

I would like to thank Mr. Rinaldi, on behalf of NATCA, for their support and collaboration throughout 
the years on my bill, H.R. 1964. 

I also want to thank Chairman LoBiondo for his cosponsorship of this legislation. 

My bill restores preferred status for CTI graduations with school recommendations and qualified 
veterans back into the hiring process. 

My bill will ensure our towers are again operated by qualified veterans and graduates with 
specialized aviation degrees, provide relief for those who "aged out” of the process, and make sure 
the FAA is open and transparent about their hiring procedures. 

Qualified individuals maintaining practical air traffic control experience obtained at FAA air traffic 
control facilities and civilian installations of the Department of Defense would also receive 
preferential consideration. 

It eliminates the use of a Biographical Assessment that unduly disqualifies applicants. 

And, in an effort to improve transparency at the FAA, it requires public disclosure of the 
assessment's validation and criteria used before implementation. 

Lastly, it allows candidates who will have aged out from the interim hiring process, or were deemed 
unqualified by the Biographical Assessment, the chance to reapply. 


My colleague. Congressman Curbelo, has introduced similar legislation this Congress: H.R. 5292, the 
Air Traffic Controllers Hiring improvement Act. 

I thank Mr. Curbelo for our shared interest in this issue. 

H.R. 5292 aims to create two separate hiring pools; one consisting of veterans and CTI graduates, 
another of all interested U.S. citizens. 

The hires from these two pools may not exceed a 10 percent difference. 

However, I have concerns that, should the FAA hire from these pools equally, it would disadvantage 
our CTI graduates and military veterans. 

For example: out of a total pool of 1,000 applicants, this 1-1 "match" of off-the-street hires against 
CTI graduates and veterans could eliminate CTI graduates if more than 500 veterans apply. 
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I have worked tirelessly with NATCA to instead create a three-pool system of CTI graduates, 
veterans, and off-the-street hires, which would alleviate this problem and maintain a speedy hiring 
process. 

Based on the 2014 statistics shared by the FAA, only 61.4 percent have completed Academy training. 

As of November 18, 2014, approximately 45 students were already removed from Academy classes 
due to failed background checks. This led to instructors being laid off, and a waste of taxpayer funds. 

The FAA claims that the Biographical Assessment screening saves $7 million and shortens the hiring 
cycle. 

Yet how much did taxpayers spend on those who failed out of the Academy? How many failed their 
background checks? How many were found to be non-proficient in English following the removal of 
the interview panel? 

What about the thousands of dollars students committed to paying their CTI education, which puts 
them in no better position to get a job than those without it? 

Are these changes really about hiring the most qualified controllers, or just trying to get large 
quantities of individuals through the hiring process? 

GAO reports this February that the cost per student at the Academy in Oklahoma City costs $40,000. 
At 350 failures to date, this amounts to $17 million, not to mention the $290,000 in AT-SAT testing 
fees. 

I welcome continued conversations with NATCA and understand the politics and rationale of their 
two-pool approach. 


This isn't just about securing a fair job application process or the status quo. 

This is about the fundamental desire for Americans to feel safe and secure, and be safe and secure, 
when flying. 

This is about transparency and openness from an agency which is ultimately beholden to the people 
and their representatives. 

I am grateful for all of your attention and work on this issue, and look forward to reaching a solution 
that provides fairness, safety and security for all. 


Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF TERI BRISTOL, CHIEF OPERATING OFFICER, AIR TRAFFIC 
ORGANIZATION, AND RICKIE CANNON. DEPUTY ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 
FOR HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT. FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION, 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION AND INFRASTRUCTURE, ON 
AVIATION, ON A REVIEW OF THE FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION’S AIR 
TRAFFIC CONTROLLER HIRING. STAFFING AND TRAINING PLANS, JUNE 15, 2016. 

Chairman LoBiondo, Congre,ssman Larsen, Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the agency’s ongoing efforts 
to ensure that the Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) continues to provide the safest, most 
efficient air traffic control system in the world. The FAA’s national airspace system (NAS) is an 
extremely complex operation. On any given day, FAA’s air traffic controllers safely control 
more than 50,000 flights ranging from small general aviation to large commercial aircraft 
operations. In addition, the NAS is ever changing and we must be in a position to manage those 
changes that are occurring in aviation. For example, we are currently integrating new aviation 
technologies into the NAS, such as unmanned aircraft systems (UAS) and the emerging 
commercial space industry. 

Delays in our hiring process, such as what we experienced in 20 1 3 with sequestration, can create 
ripples acro-ss our training and placement process. We want the very best air traffic controllers 
and these are positions that involve the highest levels of public trust, so medical and security 
clearances take a considerable amount of time. We have made significant strides in recent 
months to ensure that our processes and our pipeline of applicants are as efficient as possible. 
These changes include filling slots at the FAA Academy more efficiently and placing trainees 
once they leave the Acadetny at facilities where the FAA needs them most, with preferences 
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dictated by their class ranking. All oF these improvements have resulted in the fact that we are 
on target to meet or exceed our FY 20 1 6 hiring plan. 

Key to our ability to meet both the ongoing and emerging needs of the users of the system is our 
ability to attract, train and retain individuals who possess certain unique capabilities that translate 
into becoming proficient air traffic controllers. How best to identify those individuals has been 
the topic of many studies. We are applying a data driven approach to hiring air traffic controllers 
which we believe will result in a more accurate prediction of who can succeed at the job. Air 
traffic control is a highly sought after occupation where we typically have a lot more candidates 
than we have the capacity to hire. 

Today. 1 would like to focus on four areas; how we hire controllers, how we train controllers, 
how we place controllers, and how we collaborate with the National Air Traffic Controllers 
Association (NATCA) to ensure everyone understands what we are doing and why. We think 
the proce,sses and plans we have in place better target our ideal candidates, train them more 
effectively, and properly place them at the right facilities that will meet the needs of the NAS as 
a whole. 

Hiring 

In 201 1, FAA Administrator Babbitt chartered an Independent Review Panel (IRP) that focused 
on the many facets of controller hiring, selection, training and professional standards. The IRP 
made 49 recommendations that the agency has been following up on. In 2012, the FAA 
undertook a comprehensive review of the Air Tratfic Control Specialist (ATCS) Centralized 
Hiring Process as called for by the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC). The 
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EEOC requires agencies to regularly evaluate their employment practices to identify barriers to 
equality of opportunity for all individuals. This review identified a number of concerns in the 
hiring process echoing some of the findings of the IRP. Consequently, in 20 1 3, the FAA 
undertook a comprehensive analysis of how to improve the ATCS hiring process. This resulted 
in the development of both short- and long-term recommended improvements and an interim 
hiring process in 2014. The changes were intended to ensure that the agency selects applicants 
with the highest probability of successfully completing our rigorous air traffic controller training 
program and achieving final certification as ATCSs. 

The interim process differed from prior agency practice for hiring ATCSs in two primary ways. 
First, we created a single, nation-wide vacancy announcement for entry-level air traffic 
controllers, and a single process to evaluate and as,sess those applicants, resulting in one set of 
qualifications for ail applicants. Second, an applicant had to achieve a passing score on a new 
component of the hiring process, the Biographical Assessment. Upon passing the Biographical 
Assessment, applicants were eligible to take the Air Traffic Selection and Training (AT-SAT) 
exam, which they also had to pass in order to proceed. The goal was to create a national process 
that did not create different eligibility standards for the same entry-level air traffic controller 
position. More than fifteen hundred applicants were selected as a result of the interim process 
that was initiated in February 2014. 

While using the interim process, the agency continued to incorporate more long-term 
recommendations for hiring in 2015 while retaining key features of the interim process. We 
completed an Occupational Job Task Analysis and Validation, updated the Biographical 
Assessment and initiated a study to replace the AT-SAT with a validated alternative test. The 
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agency also focused on hiring experienced ATCS candidates, creating two approaches, or tracks. 
The general experience/education track (entry-level ATCS) is open to all U.S. citizens who apply 
in response to a general public vacancy announcement. Our focus for this track is to reach 
candidates without air traffic experience, who nevertheless have the aptitude for ATCS work, 
evidenced by passing the position’s minimum qualifications, including the Biographical 
Assessment and AT-SAT. These applicants are hired at the FG-1 (entry) level and attend FAA 
Academy training. The second track, the specialized ATC experience track, focuses on reaching 
candidates with operational experience, such as reinstating former FAA Certified Professional 
Controllers or military veterans with air traffic control experience. This group must have a 
minimum of 52 weeks of post-certification ATC experience and are hired at a higher pay level 
than the general experience/education track, reflecting the fact that the FAA will not have to 
invest the same amount of resources in training these applicants. Because of their specialized 
experience, this group does not take the biographical assessment or the AT-SAT, In addition, 
this group reports directly to a facility, rather than the FAA Academy. 

We believe these changes will improve efficiencies and have addressed the concerns identified in 
our initial reviews of the hiring process. This process better addresses the agency’s current 
hiring needs. It also ensures equitable treatment and the broadest pool of qualified candidates. 
The biographical assessment is a computerized te.st that measures important and demonstrably 
job-related personal characteristics of applicants. Replacing AT-SAT with a validated 
alternative air traffic skills assessment eliminates the possibility that AT-SAT has been over- 
exposed and is potentially compromised. We will continue to monitor and refine the process as 
necessary to ensure that the best possible individuals are selected to maintain the safety and 
efficiency of the NAS. 
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Controller needs in future years are driving current hiring decisions. The FAA uses a series of 
models to forecast staffing and develop hiring plans. The FY 2016 controller workforce plan, a 
plan we provide to Congress annually, reflects expected hiring based on operational needs. It 
reflects the fact that we hired below plan objectives in FY 2013 through FY 2015 due to the 
impact of sequestration initially, and then subsequent throughput issues with the hiring process. 
FAA has hired 4,759 new controllers over the past five years. We are on track to meet or exceed 
our hiring target for this year, which is 1 ,6 1 9 controllers. As of June 2, 20 1 6, FAA has issued 
1,653 firm offers to applicants, of which 1,277 have been hired, and the remaining 376 holding 
firm offers have a FY 2016 start date. More than 2,000 qualified candidates remain in the hiring 
pool. 

It is important to understand that FAA’s retirement forecast, and the other models we use to 
predict the needs of the NAS, have been extremely accurate. Over the past five years in 
aggregate, the forecast was 98.7% accurate. Consequently, the improved hiring process, which 
results in a better selection of candidates most likely to succeed in becoming a certified 
controller, will better focus the agency's investment in individuals who are the most likely to 
succeed. We are confident that our new approach, together with recent enhancements, has 
resulted in greater ability for the FAA to meet staffing goals moving forward. 

Training 

At the end of FY 2015, the FAA employed 10,947 certified professional controllers (CPC) plus 
an additional 2,964 personnel in ATC field qualification training for a total of 13. 91 1 . New 
hires who do not possess previous air traffic control experience attend training at the FAA 
Academy in Oklahoma City where foundational air traffic control knowledge is obtained through 
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classroom and simulation training. ATCS training at the FAA Academy is basic in nature and is 
used to determine whether students can master rudimentary air trafllc control skills before 
moving on to more advanced, facility-specific training. Ail new hires who report to the FAA 
Academy must successfully complete an air traffic control initial qualification training course in 
one of two options; Terminal (tower) or En Route, before graduating to the next phase of training 
where they will learn more advanced skills. Each option focuses on different aspects of air 
traffic control. FAA identifies an Academy throughput quota for each fiscal year for both 
Terminal and En Route options. For FY 2016, the Academy throughput quota for the Terminal 
option is 446 and the En Route option quota is 1,044. Pass rates for new hires at the Academy 
are approximately 74% for Terminal (tower) training and 68% for En Route. A cumulative 
grading system is utilized for all initial qualification training at the FAA Academy. This 
progressive grading system includes progress checks for students so they can better understand 
how well they are doing in comparison to a well-established standard as well as identifying areas 
for improvement throughout this process. 

Upon successful completion of Academy training, graduates are assigned to air traffic control 
facilities based on FAA needs. At their assigned facilities, they must complete additional 
rigorous classroom, simulation, and on-the-job training to achieve final certification as a CPC. 
On-the-job training times vary based on the facilities’ operational complexity. On average, on- 
the-job training takes 1.5 years at a tower, 2 years at terminal radar facilities (TRACON), and up 
to 3.5 years at an En Route facility. Even after final certification, all controllers are assigned 
periodic proficiency training, such as recurrent, refresher, or supplemental training. 
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In April 20 1 5, after a full and open competition, a contract award was made to Science 
Applications International Corporation (SAIC) for air traffic controller training. The Controller 
Training Contract (CTC) incorporates the use of a resource management approach to training. 
This approach ensures that resources are aligned with national training needs and plans. The 
FAA developed the training requirements tool (TRT) to document and track all monthly training 
requirements and expenditures at both the FAA Academy and field facilities. The TRT also 
serves as a reporting engine used for forecasting future training budget needs. The contract calls 
for FAA to determine training requirements and to allocate funds for FAA Academy and field 
facilities based on training needs. We have established processes designed to provide program 
oversight along with a governance structure which ensures job analysis information and the 
training curriculum remains aligned and updated. 

As with our hiring process, FAA continually strives to improve the training we provide our 
controllers. The Air Traffic Organization (ATO) supports the air traffic controller basic 
qualification training working group under the Aviation Rulemaking Advisory Committee 
(ARAC) structure. Currently, there is an 1 1 -person volunteer panel representing a broad range 
of academic and industry stakeholders working with FAA experts tasked with evaluating 
possible alternative visions to national hiring and training. 

We are also establishing a center of excellence (COE) for Technical Training and Human 
Performance. This will enable us to tap into innovation, motivation and technology resources for 
cost-share research on issues that contribute to safety and training improvements. Research from 
COE grants could be used to help shape the future of air traffic controller training. 
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Placement 

The FAA national facility placement strategy is focused on having the right controller in the 
right place, in the right seat, at the right time. More centralized staffing decisions are the key to 
maximizing the agency’s resources. The FAA uses its staffing standards to set overall hiring 
targets for a NAS-wide workforce, and also collaborates with NATCA on establishing facility- 
specific targets that are used for placing and transferring controllers strategically at facilities 
across the country. 

The FAA uses a priority placement tool to forecast and prioritize controller staffing 
requirements. It captures the latest priority ranking of all 3 1 5 facilities and is sorted in order of 
greatest staffing need. This is based on current staffing, known gain and losses and projected 
attrition. Using data from the priority placement model, the FAA centralized the controller 
transfer process at the headquarters level in order to best implement a national prioritization 
process. 

The FAA takes great pride in its safety record. Current Air Traffic Control Specialists acting as 
On the Job Instructors are very careful to ensure that individuals who are going through the 
certification process truly have what it takes to be successful. We place trainees where they are 
most likely to succeed. There are certain facilities that have a higher success rate in certifying 
trainees with limited FAA experience. These facilities provide further training before a 
controller moves to one of our more complex locations. It is our practice to place Academy 
graduates and non-FAA experienced candidates at En Route centers and terminal facilities that 
have a proven record of being able to certify trainees with limited Air Traffic Control experience. 
These are generally smaller, less busy towers. By placing our trainees in these facilities, it 
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permits more experienced controllers at those facilities the opportunity to move on to a larger, 
more complex facility with a higher pay level. 

An integral part of the placement process is to support facility-to-facility transfers. To support 
this, we established a national release policy that identifies facilities that are able to release 
employees quickly based on two categories. The first category identifies facilities that are 
staffed above 90% of the facility-specific target for Certified Professional Controllers. These 
facilities are able to release employees within three months of selection at another facility, or up 
to six months at the election of the employee. The second category identifies facilities that are 
above the national average of CPCs. These facilities are able to release employees within one 
year of selection. 

Also critical to the success of facility-to-facility transfers is widely distributing the priority 
placement tools so controllers looking to take advantage of opportunities available at other 
facilities are able to anticipate where they can transfer, rather than placing requests for transfers 
to facilities that are already properly staffed Our efforts have also refined staffing tools that have 
allowed us to obtain a much more granular understanding of the unique staffing .scenarios that 
occur at individual facilities. Having tools such as temporary assignments out of the bargaining 
unit and Employee Requested Reassignment (ERR) in place paved the way for establishing a 
collaborative national centralized ERR placement team or National Centralized ERR Process 
Team (NCEPT). NATCA is a member of the team to review all requests for reassignment. This 
collaborative team will ensure the process works as intended, to staff our most challenged 
facilities with individuals who can transfer and, most important, certify as quickly as possible. 
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Collaboration 

Change is always challenging, even when it is necessary. Our ability to meet the challenge 
requires collaboration with our labor partners and our colleagues across the FAA. This means 
building relationships, establishing trust, and working together to make better decisions. First 
and foremost, we have streamlined our placement process to incorporate best practices from the 
national priority placement tool, which helps us balance our workforce and allows controllers to 
rank their top choices from the availabilities on the national list. This reduces the time it takes to 
facilitate needed transfers and meet the changing needs of the NAS 

We established a Collaborative Resource Workgroup with NATCA that is reviewing the staffing 
models that are in place. That review is underway, and the Workgroup also established facility- 
specific targets across the facilities that have allowed us to have a common and easy-to- 
understand placement strategy when it comes to balancing the Air Traffic Controller workforce. 
Facilities that are above the current CPC average are able to release controllers that are currently 
below the average. 

Conclusion 

The FAA has faced hiring and training challenges in the past several years due, in part, to 
resource constraints and process inefficiencies. We have worked very hard to refine our hiring, 
training, and placement processes to protect the future of the .safety and efficiency of the NAS 
for its current and future users. We are confident that these continuing efforts have resulted in a 
.sustainable hiring process which will meet our needs this year and in the future. The 
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improvements to training to ensure proficiency along with smarter placement strategies will 
ensure that staffing challenges, where they exist, are positively addressed. 

We are now strategically placing new hires where we need them. We have collaboratively 
established CPC facility-specific targets that allow us to balance the workforce by executing 
staffing to the national average. We are posting this information online to make the information 
available to our workforce. We have implemented sophisticated automated tools, standardized 
processes, and a national ERR placement team to facilitate the transfer of experienced 
controllers. In addition, we have implemented a national release policy to expedite that 
movement to and from identified facilities. 

The FAA has a solid and comprehensive plan in place to address controller hiring, training, and 
placement. While we are always looking to improve, the air traffic system in the United States is 
the envy of the world. The complexity of our system does not exist anywhere else. We are open 
to new ideas and are looking forward to working with our government and industry partners to 
consider improved ways to approach meeting the air traffic needs of the future. 

This concludes my statement. 1 will be happy to answer your questions at this time. 
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Congressman Don Young of Alaska 
Statement and Questions for the Record 

"A Review of the Federal Aviation Administration's Air Traffic Controller Hiring, Staffing, and Training Plans" 

June 15, 2016 


Background statement and question for Ms. Teri Bristol, Chief Operating Officer 
of Air Traffic Orq. at FAA: 

Statement: 

Ms. Bristol. I’ve taken pride in watching graduates of my UAA CTI program go 
onto to complete the ATC Academy and become air traffic controllers. For years, 
this relationship existed because the FAA wanted qualified candidates better 
prepared to complete the rigorous ATC Academy in Oklahoma before becoming 
professional controllers. CTI graduates were more likely to pass the Academy. It 
was working. 

Flowever, over the past few years, the FAA has seemingly tried to fix what wasn’t 
broken. Your agency ended the preference for CTI graduates, threw them and 
veterans in together with general public applicants. You say putting CTI 
graduates and Mr. Joe Public in the same application process would be more 
efficient; and that using this new Biographical Survey would make sure the FAA 
still found qualified candidates to attend the Academy. However, several of my 
colleagues on this Committee and I have noticed; Academy failures have gone 
up. 


Questions to Ms. Bristol: 

What does the FAA attribute the recent spike in Academy failures to? 

Would your Agency consider the elimination of CTI graduate preference and 
installation of the BioQ as a successful effort or not? 

Would your Agency support a return to the status quo via HR 5292? If not, why? 
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Teri Bristol, Chief Operating Officer, Air Traffic Organization, Federal Aviation Administration 
Responses to Questions for the Record 

"A Review of the Federal Aviation Administration's Air Traffic Controller Hiring, Staffing, and Training Plans" 

June 15, 2016 


Questions from Hon. Don Young of Alaska: 

Question; What does the FAA attribute the recent spike in Academy failures to? 

• The FAA has not seen a recent spike in Academy failures. Rather, Academy failure rates began 
to rise in 2011 immediately following significant Academy changes to both its curricula and 
grading of En Route students in order to reduce later more costly failure rates of developmental 
ATCs in the field. The failure rate continued to rise consistently over the ensuing four years 
before the 2014 hires began their Academy training. The FAA made similar changes to its Tower 
training concurrently with entry of the 2014 hires. The observed and intended effect of these 
Academy grading changes has been to substantially increase the failure rate of new trainees 
while they are at the Academy rather than have them fail after being assigned to their first 
Tower or En Route Center. Failures at a facility incur greater costs to the Agency than failures 
occurring earlier in the training process. 

• The FAA has made additional enhancements to its Academy training process since 2014. 
Definitively identifying the root cause of the increased Academy failure rates that began in 2011 
will require extensive analysis that must account for multiple simultaneous decisions that could 
have affected pass rates. The FAA has not initiated this analysis. 

Question; Would your Agency consider the elimination of CTI graduate preference and installation of 
the BioQ as a successful effort or not? 

• Yes, the Agency considers the 2014 and 2015 changes to the ATCS hiring process a success. CTI 
graduates never enjoyed a hiring preference. Rather, they were one of six hiring sources that 
the FAA used to satisfy its hiring needs. Changes to the hiring process, including the elimination 
of separate hiring sources, merely allowed the Agency to adequately assess all entry-level ATCS 
applicants with the same validated tools. 

• In effect, the Agency replaced a subjective and unvalidated selection process with 
professionally-developed tools that validated using incumbent air traffic controllers. The 
Biographical Assessment, both the 2014 and 2015 versions, were validated using incumbent air 
traffic controller data. This assessment measured critical job-related personal characteristics to 
predict success during training (Academy and field) and on the job performance— the very 
meaning of validity. Significantly, CTI students and graduates have fared well under this 
improved hiring process. Of the more than 2,100 entry-level hires in 2014 and 2015, more than 
58% had some CTi-education, a higher rate of representation than at any point in the previous 
hiring process. 

• Additionally, changes to the hiring process increased process efficiency leading to both cost and 
time savings. For instance, as a direct result of using the validated Biographical Assessment as a 
filter before the AT-SAT, the FAA saved over $7 million dollars in AT-SAT testing costs. 
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Teri Bristol, Chief Operating Officer, Air Traffic Organization, Federal Aviation Administration 
Responses to Questions for the Record 

"A Review of the Federal Aviation Administration's Air Traffic Controller Hiring, Staffing, and Training Plans" 

June 15, 2016 

Moreover, these changes also led to significant reductions in the time it took to assess and make 
hiring selections. Significantly, since changing the hiring process in 2014, the FAA has selected 
more than 5,000 qualified applicants, 3,000 of which have been hired. Indeed, the FAA is on 
pace to exceed its hiring goal for the first time since years before changes to the hiring process. 

• Evaluating the success of a comprehensive change to the ATCS hiring process cannot be 
concluded by examining a single element of a multi-element change decision. As a whole, the 
changes to the ATCS hiring process have improved that process in several areas, including 
number of applicants applying for ATCS positions and number of qualified applicants selected. 
Academy success and CPC certification are important metrics that have yet to be definitively 
analyzed at this time. However, during the three hiring cycles, which cover 2014, 2015, and 
2016, more than 5,000 qualified applicants have been selected and nearly 3,000 hired to date. 
The FAA is on pace to exceed the FY2016 hiring goal of 1,619, the highest number of ATCS hires 
in several years. Of the more than 2,100 entry-level hires in 2014 and 2015, more than 58% 
were CTI students or graduates. This hiring percentage of CTI students and graduates is higher 
than at any point in the legacy hiring process when the CTI-preference hiring source was in 
effect. 

Question; Would your Agency support a return to the status quo via HR 5292? If not, why? (H.R. 5292 
is the Air Traffic Controller Hiring Improvement Act introduced this year.) 

• HR 5292 does not return the FAA to the status quo (the process before the 2014 hiring changes). 
The status quo gave the FAA flexibility to choose among any one of six hiring sources and to use 
a hiring process that identified those applicants most likely to succeed. HR 5292 eliminates that 
flexibility and forces the FAA to not use a professionally validated hiring tool (the Biographical 
Assessment) that both saved resources (time and money) and allowed for the hiring of those 
applicants most likely to succeed. Under 5292, the FAA will be forced to expend time, money 
and resources to develop a less effective/efficient hiring process with lower-quality applicants 
and may ultimately result in hiring shortfalls. 

• We appreciate the contribution that CTI schools have made to the development of air traffic 
candidates over the years, however, we needed to innovate our approach to training. 
Furthermore, recent hiring trends suggest that the current process is producing the required 
number of candidates needed to successfully perform as ATCS, many of whom are either CTI 
graduates or have some CTI training. 

• We are collaborating with CTI schools and others going forward and have established an 
Aviation Rulemaking Advisory Committee to explore the use of external training providers for 
basic air traffic controller training. We look forward to the recommendations that come from 
this effort and would support considering these recommendations. 
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Question submitted on behalf of Congressman Richard M. Nolan of Minnesota 

QUESTION : Last year, the FAA cancelled the long-standing Retired Military Air Traffic Controllers 
program, whereby the Agency specially recruited and hired retired military air traffic controllers to 
the FAA via long-term temporary appointments. The FAA claimed that the program was no longer 
necessary. 

In light of the FAA's prolonged, nationwide air traffic controller staffing crisis, and noting the 
substantial time and resources needed to fully train inexperienced candidates, can you explain why 
the FAA would cancel, rather than expand, a program specifically designed to draw on the knowledge, 
skills, and experience that trained and proven military air traffic controllers can offer to the short- 
staffed Agency? 

ANSWER : 

• The FAA maintains the safest and most efficient aerospace system in the world partly because 
we continuously evaluate and strengthen our ATCS hiring and training processes. The 2014 and 
2015 changes to the ATCS hiring process furthered that commitment. This ensures that we use 
an efficient and fair process aimed at selecting those applicants with the highest probability of 
successfully completing our rigorous ATCS training program from among a large and diverse 
applicant pool. As part of those changes, the FAA discontinued use of discrete hiring sources, 
such as the RMC program, in lieu of a standardized two-track recruitment process for both 
experienced and entry-level ATCS applicants, 

• For context, it is important to note prior to the 2014 and 2015 changes, the FAA hired 
approximately 145 RMCs over a lO-year period to temporary time-limited appointments. 
Roughly 60 RMCs out of an ATCS workforce of nearly 14,000 continue to serve in this capacity. 
To ensure FAA retained as many of those 60 RMCs as possible, in 2016, the FAA developed and 
implemented a policy to allow the AirTraffic Organization (ATO) to request one-year extensions 
for currently serving RMCs. This extension would be beyond their original temporary 
appointment tenure, not to exceed age 56, and is based on the agency's mission requirements 
and RMC performance. In addition, the FAA is finalizing a modification the agency's direct hire 
policy to include a provision allowing the FAA to recruit and hire, on a temporary basis, RMCs to 
critical, short-staffed, and hard-to-fill areas at any time the need arises. While not a 
reinstatement of the RMC program, this policy change allows the FAA to hire as many RMCs as 
needed to meet specific mission needs. 
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• Re-establishing or expanding a program specific to RMCs may appear to be an option for closing 
the gap in the agency's hiring needs for permanent ATCS. However, the use of long term 
temporary appointments does not afford the employee with retirement benefits equivalent to 
those hired under the experienced hire track two process. RMCs are not allowed to remain 
employed beyond the mandatory separation age of 56, even if they lack sufficient service to 
qualify for full ATCS retirement benefits. Therefore, any current or future RMCs will be required 
to leave their covered (Air T raffic) positions through separation or transfer to an uncovered 
position. Additionally, temporary and time-limited appointment employees do not possess the 
required tenure status to move into permanent appointments. 
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Chairman LoBiondo and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for inviting me to testify on key issues facing the air traffic controller 
workforce. The safety and efficiency of our National Airspace System (NAS) depend in a 
great part on the efforts of our nation’s air traffic controllers, who manage more than 
70,000 flights a day in the busiest and most complex air transportation system in the 
world. As the Committee is well aware, maintaining a controller workforce requires the 
Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) to hire, train, and effectively place enough new 
controllers to offset retirements, particularly at some of the busiest facilities in the NAS. 

However, as my office recently reported, * FAA continues to be challenged with 
effectively staffing its controllers, particularly at its most critical air traffic facilities. In 
addition, FAA recently implemented a new process for hiring air traffic controllers that 
changed how the Agency screens potential new controllers. We are currently conducting 
a review of FAA’s new hiring policies at the request of this Committee and will publish 
our findings later this year. 1 am able to provide initial results, which are subject to 
modification as we complete the audit. 

My testimony today will focus on three areas involving FAA’s controller workforce: 
first, FAA’s progress and challenges addressing its controller staffing levels at the 
Agency’s most critical facilities; second, FAA’s implementation of its new hiring 
process; and third, significant workforce issues that require top FAA management 
attention and action. 

IN SUMMARY 

While FAA has developed staffing plans for its air traffic control facilities, the Agency 
still faces challenges ensuring it has enough fully certified controllers to effectively 
balance controller training requirements with pending retirements, especially at its most 
critical facilities. This is in part because FAA does not consider facility-specific 
information when anticipating future retirements, and lacks sufficient data to determine 
how many controllers it needs to effectively operate the NAS. In addition, while FAA 
recently introduced a new process for hiring controllers, the Agency lacked an effective 
implementation strategy for the new policies, and continues to face challenges in meeting 
its hiring goals due to the lengthy process it takes to hire and train a controller. Going 
forward, several issues that will materially affect the controller workforce also require 
FAA senior management attention. These include effectively implementing a new 
scheduling tool, integrating Unmanned Aircraft Systems (UAS) into our airspace, and 
transitioning to new Next Generation Air Transportation System (NextGen) technologies. 


' FAA Continues To Face Challenges in Ensuring Enough Fully Trained Controllers at Critical Facilities (OIG Report No. AV- 
2016-014). Januar>' 1 1. 2016. OIG reports are available on our Web site at hup:.^-^^u^\^.^.i<)|.uio.o^>\ 
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BACKGROUND 

There are about 14,000 controllers working at FAA air traffic facilities, nearly 10 percent 
fewer than in 2009. About 10,800 of these controllers are fully certified,^ with the 
remaining number comprised of both newly hired trainees and certified controllers who 
transferred to a different facility but have yet to complete facility-specific training at their 
new location. 

FAA establishes staffing ranges for its air traffic controllers in its Controller Workforce 
Plan (CWP), an annual report to Congress on the state of the controller workforce 
developed by FAA’s Office of Labor Analysis. The CWP is FAA’s primary plan to 
ensure it employs enough air traffic controllers to maintain continuity of operations. 
According to FAA, the current total number of fully certified controllers is near the 
Agency’s minimum controller staffing range. However, the number of all controllers 
(including trainees) exceeds FAA’s maximum number of controller requirements (see 
figure 1). 

Figure 1. FAA's Air Traffic Controiler and Certified Professional 
Controller Staffing, Calendar Years 2012 to 2016 


FAA Staffing Range »-#»~Total air traffic controllers —•—Certified Professional Controllers 



Calendar Year 

Source; OIG analysis of FAA air traffic controller staffing data as of March 19, 2016. 


' Certified Professional Controllers (CPCs) are controllers who have achieved fiill certification on all positions within their 
assigned areas. They also act as On-the-Job Training Instructors for ail new hires. 
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Although all air traffic facilities are important to the operation of the NAS, we focused 
our most recent review on the staffing and training resources for 23 critical facilities. We 
selected these facilities based on airspace complexity, number of operations, and air 
carriers serving that location. FAA agreed that the facilities on our list were critical, but 
this list is not all inclusive, and we acknowledge that other facilities may also be 
important for supporting the NAS. 

FAA CONTINUES TO FACE CHALLENGES IN ENSURING ENOUGH 
FULLY CERTIFIED CONTROLLERS AT CRITICAL FACILITIES 

Although FAA has established a staffing plan, the Agency continues to face challenges in 
managing its controller resources, especially at its most critical facilities. First, FAA 
cannot ensure it will successfully train enough controllers to offset retirements. Second, 
FAA does not take into consideration facility-specific information when anticipating 
future retirement trends at the facility level. Finally, FAA’s staffing practices are 
hindered by a lack of accurate scheduling and performance data, which limits its ability 
to accurately determine how many controllers it needs and where. 

FAA Cannot Ensure It Will Have Enough Certified Controllers To Offset 
Retirements 

FAA has developed a staffing plan based on projected gains and losses at each facility 
that includes expected retirements, net non-retirement losses, and planned new hires. 
However, many critical facilities are below FAA's minimum staffing ranges for certified 
controllers, including several high-impact Terminal Radar Approach Control (TRACON) 
facilities, such as New York, Atlanta, and Chicago TRACONs. For example, as of 
September 2015, Atlanta TRACON had 70 certified controllers — well below FAA’s 
staffing range of 81-100 controllers. (See the exhibit for more details on staffing at 
critical facilities.) However, the facility also had 20 controllers in training who were 
capable of managing air traffic on certain positions. 

FAA’s efforts to maintain its workforce depends on ensuring it will train enough new 
controllers to offset those who retire. Our work has found that training controllers 
remains a key challenge, particularly at critical facilities. For example, many of the 
individual critical facilities we reviewed have a higher percentage of trainees than the 
national average. When comparing the training levels of all the critical facilities, the total 
percentages appear reasonable — 23 percent of controllers were in training at FAA’s 
critical facilities, compared to the national average of nearly 23 percent, as of September 
2015. However, significant variation exists between each individual facility. For 
example, six of the 23 critical facilities we reviewed— Chicago, Dallas, Las Vegas, and 
Anchorage TRACONs, and O Hare and Miami lowers — ^had 30 percent or more of their 
controller workforce in training (see exhibit). This is significant because trainees can only 
control air traffic by themselves on positions for which they are qualified, thus limiting 
where a facility manager can schedule the trainee. 
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Moreover, at certain facilities, larger volumes of trainees exacerbate training challenges. 
Certified controllers are frequently diverted from managing air traffic to providing on- 
the-job and classroom training to new controllers. In our 2013^ and 2015“* reports on 
FAA’s Air Traffic Controller Optimum Training Solutions (ATCOTS) contract, we 
recommended that FAA develop a plan to assess the availability of internal resources and 
verify whether controllers are available to teach training at each facility. This 
recommendation was aimed at helping FAA better define both its internal and external 
controller training requirements, but it remained open for 2 full years. FAA completed its 
actions to close the recommendation in 2016, well after the April 1, 2015, award of 
FAA’s new air traffic controller training contract, known as the Controller Training 
Contract. 

Further, high numbers of controllers in training leave uncertainty as to when a facility 
will achieve its target number of certified controllers. This is because training outcomes 
vary widely and it can be difficult to predict whether a specific individual will 
successfully complete training or how long it will take. There is a significant variation in 
the time it takes to train new controllers — training typically takes anywhere from 1 to 
4 years. For example, in fiscal year 2012, en route controllers required an average of 
3.1 years to complete training, and terminal controllers averaged 2.4 years. 

Predicting how long it will take an individual controller to finish training is particularly 
difficult because each facility is unique in its size, number of operations, and complexity. 
Moreover, actual training times can vary widely even between trainees with a similar 
background at the same facility. For example, one trainee at Chicago Center took 
6.4 years to complete training, while another trainee with a similar background took less 
than 1 year at the same facility. As a result, FAA cannot guarantee that it will have 
enough controllers who have completed training when it needs them. 

FAA Does Not Consider Facility-Specific Information When Anticipating 
Future Retirement Trends at Critical Facilities 

Another key staffing challenge for FAA is accurately determining how many controllers 
are eligible to retire and when those controllers will actually choose to retire. Accurately 
predicting retirements is a critical element in managing controller resources, as FAA uses 
these predictions when determining how many new controllers and trainees to assign to a 
facility. If more controllers retire in a given year than FAA anticipates, facilities could be 
left with significant shortages in certified controllers to manage traffic at a facility. 

Anticipating retirements is of particular concern given the high number of controllers 
eligible to retire at FAA’s most critical facilities. As of September 2015, FAA estimated 
that 27 percent of all fully certified controllers at critical facilities were eligible to retire. 

’ FAA Needs To Improve A TCOTS Contract Management To Achieve Its Air Traffic Controller Training Goals (010 Reoort No. 
ZA'2014-018). December 18, 2013. 

‘ FAA Has Not Sufficiently Addressed Key Weaknesses Related to Its ATCOTS Contract (OIG Report No. Z.\ 20 1 6-0 1 01 
December to. 2015. 
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In contrast, only 24 percent of fully certified controllers nationwide were eligible for 
retirement. Moreover, some individual facilities have retirement eligibility rates well 
above the national average. For example, at New York TRACON, 39 percent of the 
controllers are eligible to retire. Other facilities where 30 percent or more of the 
controllers are eligible include Chicago Center, New York Center, Indianapolis Center, 
and Houston TRACON (see exhibit). 

Despite the high rates of retirement eligibility at critical facilities, FAA does not 
sufficiently consider facility-specific factors when anticipating future retirements. 
Instead, after determining how many controllers are eligible to retire, FAA relies on 
nationwide historical data to anticipate when they will retire, regardless of the difficulty 
and stress of complex locations. For example, in fiscal year 2015, only 15.9 percent of all 
controllers retired in their first year of eligibility. Nationwide trends also show that the 
majority of controllers usually retire before reaching the mandatory retirement age of 56. 
However, at the facility level, actual retirements may not follow these national trends, 
since there are many factors involved in individual controller’s decision regarding when 
to retire, including family and financial reasons. 

To help better predict retirements at the facility level, facility managers may have 
additional information on retirement trends at their facilities. Yet most managers we 
interviewed stated that Headquarters did not effectively coordinate with them when 
determining retirement projections for their facility. For example, the facility manager at 
Chicago O’Hare Tower expressed concerns that his facility was only receiving 5 new 
controllers based on FAA’s retirement projections, even though he stated 15 controllers 
had retired the previous year. As a result, he was concerned that the facility would not 
have enough experienced controllers to staff the two current control towers, which are 
among the busiest in the NAS. After we shared these concerns with FAA Headquarters, 
an FAA official took steps to address the issue. 

FAA’s Staffing Practices Lack Accurate Scheduling and Performance Data, 
Limiting Their Effectiveness 

FAA also lacks a process for fully and accurately determining how many controllers it 
needs at each facility. FAA assigns staffing ranges for specific facilities in its CWP using 
two different staffing models: one for en route air traffic control centers and one for 
TRACONs and towers. However, as we reported in January 2016,^ discrepancies 
between current facility staffing levels and FAA’s plans are due in part to weaknesses in 
the method FAA uses to develop these models and ranges. While the model used for 
terminal air traffic facilities appears to be reasonable and accurate, the en route model 
does not yet effectively capture how many controllers are needed to manage high-altitude 


’ FAA Continues To Face Challenges in Ensuring Enough Fully Trained Controllers al Critical Facilities (OIG Retwrt No. AV- 
2016-014). January' 1 1. 2016. 
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air traffic. In a June 2014 study,** a National Academy of Sciences committee highlighted 
a number of concerns about the validity of the en route model, stating that FAA should 
develop a simpler model based on observing controllers managing traffic and performing 
specific tasks. In our report, we recommended that FAA develop and implement a 
methodology for determining en route staffing ranges. FAA agreed to complete this 
action by September 30, 2016. 

FAA’s staffing models are further hindered by data limitations. For example, FAA bases 
its staffing in part on data from its Labor Distribution System, which records the amount 
of time controllers spend on position (i.e., the number of hours they spend actively 
controlling traffic). Identifying how much time controllers actually spend on position and 
how much time they perform other duties — ^such as recurrent training, administrative 
tasks, and participation in workgroups — can help FAA determine how many controllers it 
needs to schedule and staff. However, our 2014 report^ found that data control and entry 
weaknesses may limit the effectiveness and reliability of Labor Distribution System data, 
and certain codes used to track specific duties were too broad to be useful. We 
recommended that FAA ensure that all facilities implement and use new task codes 
designed to better differentiate the tasks that controllers are completing. FAA agreed to 
complete this action by December 31, 2016. Ultimately, this information is essential to 
developing safe and efficient controller work schedules, given the wide variety of critical 
duties they perform during each shift. 

FAA LACKED AN EFFECTIVE PLAN TO TRANSITION TO ITS NEW 
CONTROLLER HIRING POLICIES 

FAA is planning to hire more than 3,400 additional controllers over the next 2 years to 
offset estimated future retirements. The Agency faces the significant challenge of 
selecting these new controllers and assigning them to air traffic facilities where they will 
have the best opportunity to succeed. In February 2014, FAA made several significant 
changes to its controller hiring process. However, FAA transitioned to its new hiring 
policies without an effective plan or process for implementing the new policies. While it 
is too soon to assess whether FAA’s new policies will allow the Agency to hire all the 
controllers it needs, the Agency continues to fall short of its overall hiring goals. 

FAA Introduced Significant Changes to Its Controller Hiring Process 

FAA’s decision to revise its controller hiring process was based on both internal and 
external reviews of its policies. For example, FAA conducted annual internal assessments 
of its controller workforce from 2007 through 2012, as required by law.* In 2011, the 

"National Research Council, Transportation Research Board Special Report 3 1 4. 2014. The Federal Aviation Admmistmlhn's 
Approach for Determining Future Air Traffic Controller Stqffimg Needs. Washington, DC: The National Academies Press. 

FAA Lacks the Metrics and Data Needed To Accurately Measure the Outcomes of Its Controller Productivilv Initiatives (OIG 
Report No. AV-2014-062), Julv 9, 2014. 

* Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, Management Directive 715, requires all Federal agencies to perform barrier 
analyses to ensure the workplace is free of barriers that impede fiill opportunities to all persons in the workplace. 
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FAA Administrator also convened an Independent Review Panel (IRP) of industry and 
academic professionals to evaluate how the Agency hires, assigns, and trains new 
controllers. 

According to FAA officials, these reviews triggered further analysis, which led to the 
following changes to improve the hiring process in February 2014: 

• Established an Executive Steering committee responsible for providing oversight of 
the new hiring process and for implementing the recommendations identified in the 
analysis of potential barriers in the hiring process 

• Established the Human Resources office as the single organization to take charge and 
centrally manage the process from announcement through placement into the FAA 
Academy (a process formerly conducted by the Air Traffic Organization) 

• Standardized the hiring process, eliminated multiple announcements for multiple 
hiring sources, and standardized the minimum qualifications for all applicants 

In addition, FAA’s new process opened the competition for jobs up to the general public, 
whereas the Agency had traditionally relied mostly upon its announcements to veterans 
or graduates of the 36 FAA-designated Collegiate Training Initiative (CTI) schools.’ 
Table 1 lists the differences between the prior and current hiring process: 

Table 1. Comparison of FAA’s Legacy Hiring Process to the New 
Hiring Process 


Legacy Hiring Process'” 

New Hiring Process 

Multiple Vacancy Announcements 

Nationwide Vacancy Announcements 

Multiple Qualifications/Eligibility Criteria 
Sets/No Biodata 

One Set of Quaiifications/Eligibility Criteria 

AT-SAT 

AT-SAT & Biographical Assessment 

Candidates Placed by Their Location 
Preference 

Candidates Placed by Agency Needs 

Centralized Selection Panel 

No Centralized Selection Panel 

Interview 

No Interview 


Source: OIG analysis of FAA documents. 


Controller Training Initiative (CTI) schools oiler 2- and 4- year non-engineering aviation degrees that teach basic course,s in air 
traOlc control and aviation administration. The program is designed to provide qualified candidates for developmental air traffic 
control specialist positions. 

FAA's Air TrafTic Control Specialist hiring process, prior to Febroary 2014. 
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A key change to the hiring process was the introduction of a new screening tool, referred 
to as the Biographical Assessment, which replaced the Experience Questionnaire" part of 
the Air Traffic Selection and Training (AT-SAT) test. According to FAA, the 
Biographical Assessment predicts controller performance'^ through a process of asking 
individuals to recall and report their typical and sometimes specific behaviors or 
experiences, generally from an earlier time in their lives. 

In February 2014, FAA implemented the Biographical Assessment with its first 
all-sources job announcement. FAA subsequently revised the assessment for its second 
all-sources job announcement in March 2015, after testing the assessment on over 
1,700 certified professional controllers. FAA officials stated that testing on current 
controllers was conducted to improve the correlation of the questions to controller job 
performance. 

FAA officials stated the Biographical Assessment was designed to address critical and 
important attributes that are key to controller performance. However, the effectiveness of 
the assessment will not be known until controllers hired under this process become fully 
certified, which could take several years. 

FAA Transitioned to its New Hiring Policies Without an Effective 
Implementation Process 

FAA did not have a documented plan to implement its new controller hiring process. 
After announcing the new process in December 2013, FAA began implementing it in 
February 2014, a little over a month later. FAA officials stated that the Agency 
implemented the new process relatively quickly because the FAA Training Academy had 
been closed for several months due to sequestration, lending urgency to the need to hire 
new controllers. According to officials in FAA's Office of Human Resources, there were 
over 900 applicants waiting to be processed as controllers, and instead of relying on the 
old hiring process, the Executive Steering Committee''' made the decision to implement 
the new hiring process with the first announcement in February 2014. 

Stakeholders have expressed concerns about the sudden and unexpected implementation 
of the new hiring process. In particular, CTl program administrators” stated that FAA 
poorly managed the rollout by implementing it only 1 month after informing the CTI 


I * Assessed whether participants possess certain work-reiated attributes by asking questions about past experiences. 

- A computerized aptitude test comprised of eight subtests that vary in composition, from traditional multiple-choice question to 
dynamic scenarios and simulations. 

0PM policy states that biographical data measures include items about past events and behaviors reflecting personality 
attributes, attitudes, experience.s, interests, skills, and abilities validated as predictors of overall performance for a given 
occupation. 

Established by the l AA Administrator to provide oversight for the new hiring process and responsible for implementing 
recommendations identified in the Barrier Analysis. The Committee included the Deputy Administrator and the Head of Human 
Resources. 

CTI was designed to establish partnenihips with higher educational institutions to broaden the employment opportunities in the 
aviation industry, particularly among air traffic controllers. 
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program administrators of the change, even though the new hiring process eliminated the 
role of the CTI program when hiring new controllers. 

In addition to the changes introduced by the new hiring policies, FAA did not establish an 
effective tracking system to monitor candidates as they moved through the hiring process. 
According to FAA officials, many of the applicants were delayed entry by well over a 
year, and in some cases 2 years, because of the length of time it took applicants to 
complete the onboarding process. FAA officials told us that they cannot readily 
determine where applicants are at any time in the process and had to review three 
different databases (Human Resources, Security, and Medical) to determine an 
applicant’s status. 

According to FAA officials, the Agency is planning to address this issue but has not yet 
established a timeline for doing so. Specifically, in October 2015, approximately 
20 months after implementing the new hiring process, FAA established an internal 
review team to identify noted inefficiencies with the new hiring process. The internal 
review team has recommended changes to improve the process, including how to better 
inform applicants of their responsibilities in completing the medical and security 
screening and track applicants through the process. However, FAA’s timeline for 
implementing improvements remains uncertain, and FAA has not determined when or 
what further changes will be implemented. 

While It Is Too Soon To Assess the Overall Impact of the New Hiring 
Policies, FAA Continues To Fall Short of Its Hiring Goals 

FAA has not met its hiring goals since the implementation of the new hiring process. 
FAA told us this was due to several hiring and training challenges, which included 
restoring hiring activities following sequestration, reopening the Academy, and 
addressing concerns with the onboarding process. The FAA Academy was closed from 
April 2013 to December 2013, and FAA issued one controller hiring job announcement 
in fiscal year 2014 and two in fiscal year 2015. Given the length of time it lakes to move 
a controller through the process, it is too soon to determine whether controllers hired 
through FAA’s new hiring process will complete training at the Academy and the facility 
at a more successful and faster rate. 

One of FAA’s biggest challenges under the new process has been improving its timeline 
for bringing new controllers on board. Specifically, FAA experienced delays with 
moving applicants through the new process for the first vacancy in February 2014. Seven 
months after this announcement, about 10 percent (155) of the 1,593 applicants selected 
had progressed to the Academy, while over 90 percent remained somewhere within the 
hiring process. According to FAA, this was due in part to the difficulty of advancing 
applicants through the onboarding process. By October 2015, the situation improved, as 
741, or roughly half, of the applicants progressed to the Academy or were placed at a 
facility. However, FAA still lacks metrics on the time it should take an applicant to 
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advance through the hiring process, and many remaining new hires have not initiated the 
onboarding process. As a result, FAA remains challenged in meeting its hiring goals and 
ensuring it has enough certified controllers to offset retirements. 

FAA FACES SIGNIFICANT ISSUES THAT WILL AFFECT ITS 
CONTROLLER WORKFORCE 

Going forwai'd, a number of issues that will materially affect the controller workforce 
also require FAA’s attention. Our office has made several recommendations aimed at 
improving FAA’s ability to efficiently manage its workforce while at the same time 
meeting the demand for emerging technologies. In particular, FAA must implement a 
controller scheduling tool to increase productivity, prepare controllers to safely manage 
increasing UAS traffic, and determine the impacts of new NextGen technology on 
controller productivity and workload. 

Effectively Implementing a Controller Scheduling Tool Could Increase 
Efficiencies and Productivity 

Effective scheduling is critical to maximizing controller productivity and maintaining 
NAS efficiency. However, as we stated in our January 2016 report, significant 
disagreement exists between Headquarters staff and air traffic managers on staffing 
practices. Air traffic facility managers told us they did not understand or fully accept 
FAA’s staffing plans and ranges, which are developed by FAA’s Office of Labor 
Analysis. Examples of criticisms from the facility managers include not accounting for 
high training attrition, unusually long training times, and new technology deployment. 

Ultimately, staffing decisions are driven by the work schedule, which determines the 
number of controllers that are allowed to take leave on a daily basis and how many are 
expected to work operational positions during each shift. In January 2016, we 
recommended that FAA make better use of a scheduling tool it already has some 
experience with, known as the Operational Planning and Scheduling (OP AS) tool. OPAS 
is a system that aims to optimize scheduling practices through a commercially available 
scheduling program used by other countries, including Australia, Canada, and Germany. 

In at least one case, FAA has already tested OPAS to reevaluate the number of controllers 
it needs at one facility, Atlanta Center. As we reported, FAA’s Office of Resource 
Optimization analyzed the current Atlanta Center controller work schedule structure 
using OPAS and concluded that some efficiency could be gained. However, FAA does 
not currently consider the tool’s results when determining facility staffing ranges in the 
CWP. This leaves FAA with multiple methods for assessing staffing needs, large 
discrepancies between each method, and continued disagreement with facilities regarding 
staffing. FAA partially concurred with our recommendation to incorporate OPAS into its 
future schedule plans. While FAA agreed to develop a method to uniformly analyze the 
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scheduling practices at facilities by September 30, 2016, the Agency disagreed that 
OP AS was necessary to complete this. 

Introducing UAS Technology Into the NAS Will Present New Challenges for 
Controllers 

The rapidly expanding use of UAS technology is presenting new challenges for air traffic 
controllers. While FAA has approved over 5,000 small UAS for operations away from 
airports, the Agency has also approved some large UAS to operate in the NAS in airspace 
that manned traffic typically use. The challenges controllers will face as UAS integrate 
into the NAS were illustrated in a July 2012 FAA study, which simulated UAS 
operations at small- to medium-sized airports.'* The study found that introducing only 
four unmanned aircraft into the simulated airspace system had significant impacts on 
safety, efficiency, and controller workload. As more UAS are approved, the influx of 
UAS operations will only further increase the challenges for controllers. 

For example, FAA is still working to develop the procedures, training, and tools for 
controllers to effectively manage large UAS in the same airspace as other aircraft. 
Controllers told us they must segregate UAS from other traffic. For example, controllers 
at one air traffic control facility handling large UAS operations told us that they always 
shift manned aircraft away from UAS because they were not aware of the specifics of 
individual UAS missions and performance characteristics, such as differing airspeed 
capabilities and rates of climb. 

While FAA has provided some guidance on air traffic policies and procedures, air traffic 
personnel expressed concerns about the lack of training and guidance in certain areas, 
such as how to handle a “lost link” event. In 2014,” we recommended that FAA establish 
a timeline for developing standardized training and procedures for air traffic controllers 
in managing UAS operations in the NAS. FAA concurred with our recommendation and 
plans to introduce additional training in July 2016, and complete it by December 2016. 

We also recommended that FAA assess and determine the requirements for automated 
tools to assist air traffic controllers in managing UAS operations in the NAS. This is 
important because FAA’s air traffic control equipment was not developed with UAS 
operations in mind. For example, controllers told us that the En Route Automation 
Modernization (ERAM) system, a controller automation system for processing flight data 
for high-altitude flights, cannot yet adequately manage UAS flight plans because they 
contain an unusually large amount of navigational data. This forces controllers to 
implement manual and time-consuming “work-arounds” for handing off UAS between 
facilities and airspace sectors. FAA concurred with our recommendation and expects to 


FAA. Muhi-IJAS Operational Assessment: Class D Airspace Simulation Report. July 2012. According to an FAA official, the 
purpose of the study was to intentionally stress the system to determine whether the Agency needs to develop new policies or 
perform further research. The study was conducted at the William J. Hughes Technical Center. 

FAA haces Significant Barriers To Safety Integrate Unmanned Aircraft Systems Into the National Airspace System (OIG 
Report No. AV-20I4-06I). June 26, 2014. 
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complete actions to determine the requirements for automated tools to assist controllers 
by September 30, 2017. 

NextGen Technologies Will impact Controller Training and Productivity 

Many of FAA’s envisioned NextGen capabilities rely on a number of transformational 
programs that are expected to provide benefits and improve efficiency for airspace users 
and controllers. However, FAA has yet to determine the impact of these technologies on 
controller training, staffing, and productivity. For example, the $1.6 billion Data 
Communications (DataComm) program is expected to improve safety and boost 
controller productivity by allowing controllers to communicate with pilots via digital text 
messages, rather than relaying information by voice over radio, which is more time 
consuming and less precise. The productivity enhancements from DataComm technology 
could be substantial and could shed light on how much additional traffic the existing 
controller workforce could safely handle with a key NextGen technology. However, FAA 
has not yet fully quantified the expected benefits of this technology or the impacts on the 
size of the controller workforce. 

Another example of new technology that will impact controllers is the $2.7 billion 
Automatic Dependent Surveillance-Broadcast (ADS-B) system, which is central to 
FAA’s NextGen plans to transition from a ground-based radar system to a satellite-based 
system for monitoring and managing air traffic. ADS-B is expected to improve safety and 
increase capacity by allowing controllers to use the more precise ADS-B surveillance 
information to better aid pilots and controllers during all phases of flight. However, 
despite a mandate to equip with some ADS-B technology by 2020, airspace users have 
not equipped in large numbers of their aircraft, and FAA has not fully developed rules 
and procedures that would allow controllers to use ADS-B exclusively to separate and 
control air traffic in terminal and en route environments. In 2010, we recommended that 
FAA further quantify and validate the productivity enhancements from displaying 
ADS-B information on controller displays and the additional automation needed to 
maximize benefits of the technology. FAA is still working to address our 
recommendations. 

FAA has also not yet determined or quantified the impact these new capabilities will have 
on air traffic controller workload and staffing. Our office is currently reviewing FAA's 
progress in realizing benefits from ADS-B, DataComm, and other NextGen 
transformational programs, and we expect to issue our report later this year. 

CONCLUSION 

Controller staffing has been a longstanding issue for FAA, yet the Agency continues to 
struggle to accurately determine how many controllers it needs, along with meeting its 
significant training and hiring pals, particularly at its critical facilities. Sustained senior 
management attention and actions to address our prior recommendations are needed to 
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ensure that FAA can maintain a robust workforce in a dynamic air traffic environment. 
Our office remains committed to helping FAA identify ways it can improve the 
efficiency, productivity, and effectiveness of its controller workforce, both now and into 
the future. We will continue to keep this Subcommittee apprised of our findings and 
recommendations in these important areas. 

This concludes my prepared statement. I will be happy to answer any questions you or 
other Members of the Subcommittee may have. 
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EXHIBIT. STAFFING AT FAA’S CRITICAL FACILITIES AS OF 
SEPTEMBER 2015 
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Note; Highlight indicates CPC level below staffing range minimum. These numbers were updated from the 
September 2014 data we used in our January 2016 critical facilities report. 
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Thank you for the opportunity to testify today on behalf of the National Air Traffic 
Controllers Association, AFL-CIO (NATCA) about the current air traffic controller staffing 
crisis. NATCA is the exclusive representative for over 19,000 employees, including the Federal 
Aviation Administration’s (FAA) air traffic controllers, traffic management coordinators and 
specialists, flight service station air traffic controllers, staff support specialists, engineers and 
architects, and other aviation safety professionals, as well as Department of Defense (DOD) and 
Federal Contract Tower (FCT) air traffic controllers. 

NATCA uses the word “crisis” when referring to the current controller staffing shortage 
because that’s exactly what this is: a time of intense difficulty or trouble and a time when a 
difficult or important decision must be made. For the FAA and our National Airspace System 
(NAS), both definitions apply to the current state of air traffic controller staffing. 

The safest, most complex and efficient airspace in the world requires a well-trained, 
highly qualified workforce of air traffic controllers who must work rapidly and efficiently under 
tremendous stress while maintaining complete concentration. Controllers guide approximately 
70,000 flights per day in the U.S. while ensuring that nearly 900 million passengers a year arrive 
safely at their destinations. Unfortunately, budgetarj' missteps and the FAA’s bureaucratic red 
tape have led to a shortage of air traffic controllers. 


Controller staffing has been a concern for many years, but it has now reached a crisis 
level: the NAS has declined to a 27-year low for Certified Professional Controller (CPC) 
staffing. Controller staffing has fallen nearly 10 percent since 2011, and the FAA has missed its 
hiring goals in each of the last seven years. In fact, in fiscal year (FY) 2015, the FAA fell 24 
percent short of its hiring goal. More controllers are eligible to retire today, specifically one- 
quarter of the workforce, than are in the pipeline to replace them. If this staffing crisis continues 
along its current trajectory, the FAA will be hard-pressed to maintain its current capacity, let 
alone expand and modernize the system through NextGen programs. 


AIR TRAFFIC CONTROLLER STAFFING: 2011-2010 
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Stop-and-go funding for the FAA has made this staffing shortage worse; sequestration 
forced the FAA to institute a hiring freeze and shutter the FAA Academy between March and 
December 2013. Even if the FAA hired the maximum number of employees in 2014, 2015, and 
20 1 6, it would not have made up for the lost year of hiring and training in 20 1 3 , and the attrition 
experienced from 2013 through 2016. But, even with goals well below maximum hiring capacity 
the FAA failed to reach its hiring targets in those years. 

It is important to note that the FAA’s goal of hiring just over 1,600 new employees in 
2016 falls short of the FAA’s maximum hiring capacity of training approximately 2,000 new 
employees at the FAA Academy - split between over 1,000 en route and over 900 terminal. The 
reality is that, in total, the FAA is over 1,400 controllers short of its cumulative aimual hiring 
goals since 2011. While we recognize that some of the FAA’s later years’ hiring goals are higher 
than they would have been had the FAA not failed to meet its targets in earlier years, the FAA 
will never make up for its missed opportunities unless it hires to maximum capacity. 
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As a result, the FAA remains unable to adequately staff many of its large, high- volume 
facilities. The 2013 hiring freeze further compounded an already tenuous staffing situation in 
which the FAA has been unable to replace retiring controllers. New hires who were admitted into 
the Academy beginning in January 2014 are just starting to become CPCs, because it takes 
between two and four years to become fully trained and capable of separating traffic on their 
own. Employees hired today will not reach full certification until mid-2018-to-2020. CPCs must 
train these new hires, often taking those controllers away from their primary job of separating 
traffic. Thus, facilities that are already at critical staffing levels (defined as requiring overtime 
and six-day weeks to fully staff all positions) are facing a dire situation, as retirement eligible 
controllers leave the FAA and those remaining on the job begin the time-intensive process of 
training Academy graduates. 
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Further staffing reductions could have an immediate detrimental effect on capacity, 
meaning fewer planes in the sky and greater potential for delays. Likewise, the FAA would 
continue to fall further behind in its development, testing, deployment and training for NextGen 
modernization programs, procedures, and equipment. If we do not act decisively and soon, I fear 
that our nation’s air traffic control system will soon face the same challenges and consequences 
as D.C.’s Metro system, which has been plagued by deferred maintenance and chronic 
underfunding. Without a stable and predictable fimding stream for the NAS, controller staffing is 
just the first of many NAS crises that Congress will need to resolve in the near future. 

NATCA believes the FAA must take a holistic, collaborative approach to resolving these 
staffing issues and we are committed to working towards permanent, sustainable solutions. At 
the same time, we must be vigilant in defending against any action that could impede properly 
staffing the NAS, including the potential for future furloughs and another closure of the FAA’s 
training Academy. 

Progress Through Collaboration 

Despite this grim outlook, in the months since this Subcommittee’s roundtable, on 
December 8 of last year, regarding Air Traffic Controller Staffing, the FAA, in collaboration 
with NATCA, has made some progress. The roundtable discussion was certainly the pivotal 
point that has helped propel the FAA toward meeting its hiring goals for the first time in eight 
years. That said, the FAA’s goal for FY 2016 is far short of the FAA Academy’s maximum 
throughput. NATCA and the FAA’s collaborative efforts on staffing touch on many areas, not 
just hiring. 

For starters, NATCA and the FAA’s Air Traffic Organization (ATO) worked 
collaboratively to develop CPC targets for each of the 314 air traffic facilities nationwide. These 
targets were jointly developed based upon traffic volume and operational needs, among other 
factors. The targets revealed which facilities were most short staffed. 

NATCA and the FAA have also worked together to implement a better transfer and 
placement process. Although the FAA’s attrition models have been consistently accurate, its 
transfer and placement system has been inherently flawed. For years, the FAA has placed many 
academy graduates/new hires into the most complex, highest volume Terminal Radar Approach 
Control facilities (TRACONs), which has led to extremely high training failure rates. NATCA 
has consistently maintained that there should be a career-growth pipeline. Employees assigned to 
the terminal option should begin their career at low volume terminal facilities, and, if they desire, 
transfer to more complex facilities, culminating in their progression to the most complex, highest 
volume facilities. Now that NATCA and the FAA have collaboratively established CPC targets 
and processes, we have been able to more successfully implement a transfer policy that 
encourages such a career progression. 

This new transfer policy takes into account several factors. Prior to NATCA and the 
FAA’s collaborative efforts, each facility manager dictated whether employees could be released 
at all, and if so, how long employees were required to stay before their transfer could be 
effectuated. In many facilities, managers regularly required employees to stay for two years, the 
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maximum amount of time allowed without higher-level approval. The prior policy also allowed 
each of the 314 facility managers to determine whether they had a need for additional employees 
and how many they needed. Now, those decisions are all resolved at the national level based on 
organizational need, with one coherent plan that includes every facility in the FAA, not 3 14 
independent fiefdoms. 

The new, jointly developed transfer process will also allow employees to transfer much 
more efficiently. For employees assigned to facilities that have at least 90 percent of the facility’s 
jointly-developed CPC target, release dates will be within three months of selection, or at the 
election of the employee no later than within six months. For employees assigned to facilities 
that have at least the national average percentage of their facility’s CPC target, release dates will 
be within 12 months of selection. Employees assigned to facilities below the national average 
ratio of CPCs to target CPCs will not be released until their facilities reach the national average. 
NATCA and the FAA agree that because of the significant staffing needs at New York 
TRACON (N90) and Chicago TRACON (C90), employees who meet the minimum 
qualifications for those facilities and who express a desire to transfer to those facilities will be 
released within three months. 

Finally, NATCA and the FAA have also collaborated in order to eliminate bureaucratic 
problems within the FAA’s Human Resources offices. Rather than having nine separate transfer 
rosters, maintained differently, and in several cases not maintained at all, the new process 
establishes one national employee requested transfer roster and a single process to administer it. 
This solution supports the singular national plan that prioritizes all facilities based upon need 
from an organizational perspective. 

Bureaucratic Delays in the Hiring Process 

Although it has not yet come to fruition, NATCA has been advocating for the FAA to 
post a continuously open vacancy announcement for experienced air traffic controllers. The FAA 
did post a vacancy announcement for experienced controllers earlier this year, however, there 
were flaws in the process. The FAA regularly uses its experienced vacancy announcement to 
supplement for shortfalls in its other hiring. The FAA’s 2016 hiring goal of approximately 1,600 
controllers includes both experienced controllers and new employees without any experience. 
But, in its most recent announcement, not all of the selected experienced controllers will be 
added to the FAA’s rolls this year due to various delays in their start dates. Many qualified, 
experienced controllers were not hired at all. The FAA should remove all barriers to hiring 
qualified, experienced controllers immediately and they should not be used merely to supplement 
inadequate hiring from other pools. 

One of the FAA’s self-imposed barriers was its termination of the Retired Military 
Controller (RMC) program in July 2015. That program allowed the FAA to hire RMCs for term- 
limited periods without regard to the maximum entry age. FAA HR terminated that program 
without coordination with the ATO. This past Friday, FAA HR finally established a grandfather 
rule to extend current RMCs. We hope a new policy providing the hiring authority will follow in 
short order. 
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The FAA originally began its efforts to revise its hiring process in February 2014 in order 
to address what it considered a critical flaw that led to the exclusion of many qualified applicants 
from its hiring pool. However, because the FAA did not work collaboratively to include NATCA 
in the process, that change led to the exclusion of a wholly different group of qualified 
applicants. Hundreds, if not thousands, of qualified candidates were rejected as an unintended 
consequence of this new process, which included the use of a “Biographical Assessmenf ’ (also 
commonly known as the “Biographical Questiormaire” or “BQ”). The BQ was a newly- 
implemented questioimaire that was meant to evaluate a candidate’s personality, background, 
and leadership aptitude in order to predict future success as an air traffic controller. Despite its 
objective, the first BQ had never been validated using the incumbent controller workforce. 

The second BQ, which was implemented for the 2015 vacancy announcement, was 
validated - with the help of NATCA - on the controller workforce. But, in the interim period, 
many candidates who had already passed the FAA’s prior screen, the Air Traffic Selection and 
Training (ATSAT) Test, were not offered positions. The ATSAT is still a required test, however, 
it now occurs after an employee passes the BQ. 

Also, as part of its 2015 vacancy announcement, the FAA implemented a never before 
used ATSAT. That test had been validated at the same time as the original ATSAT, which had 
been in use for over a decade. After only one use, the FAA determined it needed a completely 
new ATSAT and ceased hiring candidates who have no experience until the new ATSAT can be 
developed and validated. NATCA, again, has been encouraging its members to participate in the 
ATSAT validation process, but this additional delay has prevented the FAA from posting another 
all-sources vacancy announcement for over a year. 

Air Traffic Controller Training 

The reality is that becoming an air traffic controller isn’t easy. They must be hired by the 
FAA before their 31st birthday and retire by age 56. They also undergo rigorous and thorough 
training, which starts with three-to-four months at the FAA Academy in Oklahoma City. Thirty- 
four percent (34%) of new hires assigned to the en route option at the FAA Academy do not 
graduate. Nineteen percent (19%) of new hires assigned to the terminal option fail to graduate. 
With such significant attrition so early in the process, the FAA’s already-reduced hiring pools 
shrink even further before a single employee reports to a short-staffed facility. 

Upon graduation, trainees are assigned as developmental controllers at an air traffic 
control facility where they must complete several stages of additional training before full 
certification. The total process can take two-to-four years and at many of the FAA’s most 
critically-staffed facilities the majority of newly assigned controllers - including internal transfer 
candidates, experienced new hires, and those without experience - do not succeed in training. 
Only one-quarter of trainees at the New York TRACON achieve foil certification. At similar- 
type facilities in other parts of the countiy, the success rates are also quite low: Atlanta 
TRACON (A80) 47%; Chicago TRACON 30%; and Dallas/Fort Worth TRACON (DIO) 52%. 

Because of these high failure rates and the significant investment in new employees, 
NATCA and the FAA have collaborated to establish a process to reassign training failures to 
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facilities where they will have a higher likelihood of success, rather than terminating their 
employment and starting ftom scratch with a new hire. Employees who are unsuccessful in 
training are referred to the National Employee Services Team (NEST). Based upon the 
employee’s demonstrated skills and abilities, the NEST makes a finding regarding retention or 
termination. If the NEST finds retention warranted, it makes a determination about the type and 
level of facility in which the employee has the highest likelihood of success. 

The Flawed and Misleading FAA Air Traffic Controller Workforce Plan 

The FAA’s 2016 Air Traffic Controller Workforce Plan (CWP) illustrates how the FAA 
continues to ignore the harsh reality of its staffing shortages. If adopted through congressional 
action or tacitly endorsed by Congress, the FAA’s CWP would allow the FAA to lower staffing 
at many of its critical, high-volume facilities that are already short-staffed of CPCs. 

In particular, the FAA’s CWP is problematic for a number of reasons. First, it ignores the 
CPC targets that were collaboratively developed by the FAA and NATCA to meet the Agency’s 
operational resource needs in each facility. These collaborative CPC targets were developed to 
distribute controller staffing appropriately based on traffic throughout the NAS. 

Second, the CWP, which was developed by FAA Financial Services, uses numbers that 
are inaccurate and misleading because they are based on actual on-board numbers (“headcount”), 
rather than using the operational staffing targets developed by ATO. These headcount/actual-on- 
board numbers deceptively include developmental stage trainees (who have never been certified 
at any FAA air traffic control facility), as well as CPC-ITs (who are CPCs “in training” at a new 
facility but who are not yet certified at that facility), alongside CPCs. This methodology does not 
take into account the functional day-to-day operational needs of each facility when it comes to 
staffing all positions, as well as carrying out other functions that only CPCs can perform like 
training developmental controllers and serving as the controller-in-charge (CIC). In its 2014 
congressionally-mandated report, the National Academy of Sciences recognized this flaw in the 
CWP, writing, “(e)ach of these (chronically hard-to-staff) facilities is assigned CPC-ITs and 
developmental controllers to raise its total staffing level to at least the bottom of the range. 
However, new personnel are not qualified to staff all the positions at the facilities, and current 
CPCs must spend time training them.” Transportation Research Board Special Report 314, 

FAA 's Approach for Determining Future Air Traffic Controller Staffing Needs, 2014, at 84, (See 
Sec. 608, Pub. L. 1 12-95— Feb. 14, 2012) 

Furthermore, not all developmental trainees and CPC-ITs achieve full certification. That 
is especially true in high volume, high complexity facilities, where the training failure rates can 
exceed 50% 

Finally, the CWP’s numbers are even more dubious because of the FAA’s consistent 
practice of adjusting its definition of “controllers” within different reports in order to manipulate 
current and projected staffing levels. Sometimes it includes CPCs and CPC-ITs; other times it 
also includes developmental stage controllers. Such a practice is extremely detrimental to the 
process as it creates a moving target for all parties who are working toward a resolution. 
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To help illustrate these issues with practical examples, at the Newark Air Traffic Control 
Tower (EWR), the NATCA-FAA collaboratively developed CPC target is 34. There are 
currently only 28 CPCs assigned to EWR. In the 2016 CWP, it lists a range of 28-34 controllers 
and deceptively reports 36 currently on-board (including trainees). Based on the CWP, it would 
appear as if EWR already exceeds the maximum of the staffing range, when in reality that 
facility is short six CPCs, The CWP would allow the FAA to staff to the average (3 1 ) of the 
“high” and the “low” or even the bottom of its range (28), which could lead to even lower 
staffing at EWR. Such a result places a heavy burden on the CPCs at EWR and could lead to 
excessive overtime and delays in training for developmental controllers, which only exacerbates 
the already-dire staffing situation. 

Furthermore, N90 provides radar approach and departure air traffic control services for 
EWR, as well as for John F. Kennedy (JFK), LaGuardia (EGA), and other regional airports. 
Despite operating in the most congested airspace in the nation, N90 is one of the most critically 
under-staffed facilities in the NAS. It has only 134 CPCs presently, but the NATCA-FAA 
collaborative target for CPCs is 226. The FAA’s 2016 CWP staffing range forN90 is 174-to- 
213, vrfth an actual on-board total of 196 (which includes developmental trainees and CPC-ITs). 
If FAA is allowed to staffN90 according to the average of its CW range (197), the FAA will be 
able to claim that N90 is appropriately staffed, which could not be further from the truth. But this 
is not just a New York regional problem, it is a nation-wide systemic problem at the most busy, 
most complex TRACONs as illustrated by the following examples: 

• The Atlanta TRACON (A80), which provides radar approach and departure air traffic 
control services into Hartsfield-Jackson Atlanta International Airport (ATL) and several 
regional airports, currently has 68 CPCs, while the NATCA-FAA collaborative target for 
CPCs is 102. The FAA’s 2016 CWP staffing range for A90 is 81-to-lOO, and the CWP 
shows an actual on-board total of 90. However, like in the New York examples, this on- 
board number deceptively includes developmental trainees and CPC-ITs and makes it 
appear that A80 is appropriately staffed, 

• The Chicago TRACON (C90), which provides radar approach and departure air traffic 
control services into Chicago O’Hare (ORD), Chicago Midway International Airport 
(MDW), and several regional airports in Illinois and Indiana, currently only has 64 CPCs, 
while the NATCA-FAA collaborative target for CPCs is 100. The FAA’s 2016 CWP 
staffing range for C90 is 83-to-lOI, and the CWP shows an actual on-board total of 100, 
which includes developmental trainees and CPC-ITs. 

• The Dallas-Fort Worth TRACON (D 1 0), which provides radar approach and departure 
air traffic control services into Dallas/Fort Worth International Airport (DFW), Dallas 
Love Field (DAL), and several regional airports, currently has 57 CPCs, while the 
NATCA-FAA collaborative target for CPCs is 93. The FAA’s 2016 CWP staffing range 
for DIO is 78-to-95, and the CWP shows an actual on-board total of 92, including 
developmental trainees and CPC-ITs. 

If taken at face value, the FAA’s 2016 CWP would show A80, C90, and DIO all as being 
properly staffed. But in reality, these are three of the most critically understaffed facilities in the 
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NAS. These staffing numbers are further corroborated by the amount of overtime that the CPCs 
must work at each of these facilities in order to provide adequate coverage of all needed 
positions. For reference, the amount of overtime used at the average facility within the NAS is 
about 2.8%, while large TRACONs such as these average about 4.4%. However, Chicago (C90) 
overtime usage is 9.3%, Atlanta (A80) uses 10.2%, Dallas-Fort Worth (DIO) uses 1 1.5%, and 
New York (N90) uses a staggering 15.8%. 

Effects of Staffing Shortages 


These extended workdays and workweeks have led to significant fatigue problems for the 
workforce, according to the National Transportation Safety Board (NTSB), which has identified 
fatigue as one of its highest priority safety concerns. Although NATCA does not believe that the 
safety of the air traffic control system is at risk, without proper staffing at our facilities, 
efficiency and modernization efforts are being negatively affected, which could lead to further 
system inefficiencies, delays, and a reduction in air traffic services for the flying public. 

For instance, the staffing crisis has been the cause of the FAA’s frequent denials to 
release bargaining unit employees from their facilities’ schedule in order to provide subject 
matter expertise (SME) for technological and modernization projects throughout the NAS. 
Within the last three months, the FAA has denied at least 15 separate requests due to staffing. 
Moreover, attempts to request SME support from facilities that we know are critically 
understaffed have ceased, such as C90, LAX, Chicago Air Route Traffic Control Center 
(ARTCC) (ZAU), Atlanta TRACON (A80), among many others, even though expertise of our 
workforce from our busiest facilities on these important projects would facilitate successful 
development, testing, and implementation on modernization projects. 

In addition to these outright denials, project meetings and other project activities have 
been delayed because the FAA denied the SMEs’ participation in follow-up activities due to 
staffing. For example, for the Remote Tower Winter Data Collection Project, the FAA, SAAB, 
and NATCA agreed that it would be best if the controllers involved were the same who 
participated in the initial Remote Tower Data Collection Project. However, due to staffing, the 
FAA denied 1 2 out of the 1 5 requests for SME participation in the winter round of data 
collection. As a result, only five controllers participated on that project, and two of them had not 
participated in the initial data collection. Similarly, the Information Display System Replacement 
Team (IDS-R Team) has experienced repeated instances of rescheduling activities due to the 
non-availability of SME team members due to staffing. These examples are just a glimpse into 
the greater systemic problems caused by the staffing crisis. 

Proposed Solutions 

Thankfully, bipartisan legislation was recently introduced in the House of 
Representatives that, if enacted, would help ease the ATC hiring aspect of the staffing crisis. 

H.R. 5292, The Air Traffic Control Hiring Improvement Act of 2016, would streamline the 
hiring process by ensuring a path for experienced controllers to be hired quickly with fewer 
bureaucratic hurdles and allow military Veterans and graduates of colleges and universities that 
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participate in the FAA’s Collegiate Training Initiative (CTI) to be hired more expeditiously 
without causing any additional delays in the hiring process. 

If enacted, H.R. 5292 would facilitate controller hiring instead of slowing down the 
hiring process, which is key to addressing the controller-staffing crisis. Specifically, H.R. 5292 
addresses the hiring of CTI graduates and military Veterans. It would ensure that CTI graduates 
and Veterans are considered in a separate pool from the general public and requires the FAA to 
select them for vacancies without subjecting them to FAA’s BQ. 

Throughout this debate over FAA controller staffing and hiring, there have been efforts to 
create a “priority pool” within the hiring process. Setting a priority pool, whether it included only 
CTI graduates or CTI graduates and Veterans, would cause significant delays in the hiring of air 
traffic control candidates. Adding the additional hurdle of completely exhausting the CTI and 
Veterans pools before the FAA could select from the general public pool would cause significant 
delays and would make it difficult to fill slots at the FAA’s training academy in Oklahoma City. 
H.R. 5292’s proposed language, however, would ensure that the FAA has a steady flow of new 
hires filling classes at the FAA Academy from a variety of experiences and backgrounds. 

H.R. 5292 also would increase the maximum entry age for controller with 52 weeks 
experience to 35 years of age. This would allow military controllers and those working in the 
Federal Contract Tower (FCT) program to transition to an FAA position later, while still 
maintaining their retirement eligibility and mandatory separation at age 56. 

As noted above, the FAA currently uses the experienced controller vacancy 
announcement to make up for its shortfall of new employees without experience. This approach 
severely limits the FAA’s ability to make up for seven consecutive years of missed hiring goals. 
This year, the FAA limited its hiring goal to approximately 1 ,600 new controllers, 300 of whom 
are experienced controllers. That means the FAA will only have about 1,300 new employees 
enrolled at the FAA Academy, a facility that can accommodate up to approximately 2,000 
employees per year. The FAA must rise to the challenge and aggressively increase the number of 
Academy enrollments per year in order to address this staffing crisis. 

The FAA also needs to aggressively recruit experienced former FAA controllers, military 
and civilian DOD controllers, and FCT controllers beyond enrolling the maximum throughput at 
the Academy in order to make up for its failure to achieve hiring goals in previous years. 

The FAA must continue to cut through the bureaucratic inertia that is slowing the hiring 
process and take the final steps to ensure that a vacancy announcement for experienced controllers 
is open and continuously maintained 365 days per year. Only then will we begin to see the 
necessary gains across the entire system and not just within individual facilities. 

In addition to fixing its hiring processes, the FAA and NATCA have recently asked the 
FAA’s Human Performance Office to review the training process at N90. This should help 
highlight deficiencies in the training program that cause N90 to have the lowest training success 
rate in the NAS. That office should then be involved in helping to redesign the training programs 
at all of the facilities that have significantly below average success rates. 
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NATCA has consistently stated that the status quo is unacceptable when it comes to stop- 
and-go funding and air traffic controller staffing. There are many reasons that controller staffing 
has reached crisis level. Therefore, in addition to NATCA’s recommendation that the FAA take a 
holistic, collaborative approach to resolve its critical staffing issues. Congress also needs to pass 
an FAA Reauthorization bill that provides the necessary stable, predicable funding. 

At the very least, the FAA must be exempted from the sequestration cuts that are 
expected to be re-implemented beginning in October 2016. A new hiring freeze would absolutely 
cripple the FAA, and the FAA would likely have to furlough employees from its already short- 
staffed facilities. We all saw what kind of effect sequestration had on the system when, in April 
2013, the FAA was forced to furlough every employee, including air traffic controllers, and to 
consider closing towers in order to achieve the mandated spending cuts. In addition to further 
crippling controller staffing, these sequestration-mandated furloughs caused massive delays. 
During the week of April 21-27, 2013, delays nearly tripled at our nation’s airports, from 5,103 
delays during the same week in 2012, to 13,694 in 2013, and then back to 5,1 10 in 2014. We 
cannot allow history to repeat itself. 

In closing, I truly believe that the United States has the safest, most complex, and most 
efficient airspace system in the world, one that is vital to our nation’s economy. However, this 
system needs a strong and growing air traffic controller workforce in order to modernize and 
expand the NAS into the 21st Century. I appreciate the opportunity to testify before you today 
about some of the challenges that we face along with solutions that will take our system from 
good to great. Thank you. 
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Chairman LoBiondo, Mr. Larsen, and Members of the Aviation Subcommittee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before this subcommittee today to discuss 
issues related to Air Traffic Controlier hiring, staffing and training. Today, I come 
before this body wearing four “hats,” which I have coilected over my neariy five 
decades working in the aviation industry. Those “hats” are as a current airline 
executive, a former Administrator of the FAA, a former airline union president, and as 
a former commercial airline pilot. 

Because of my current and prior “iives” in aviation, I believe I offer a unique 
perspective on these important issues, I am pleased the Subcommittee asked me to 
testify today and honored to join this distinguished panel. For your information, I 
have attached my biography to printed copies of this testimony and ask that it be 
included in the hearing record. 

First and foremost, I am here today as a senior executive for Southwest Airlines. 
Southwest is the Nation’s largest air carrier in terms of domestic passengers, serving 
roughly 150 million Customers annually with a combination of low fares and no 
annoying fees, friendly Customer Service delivered by outstanding People, and a 
safe and reliable operation. 

Today, Southwest has a fleet of over 700 Boeing 737 aircraft, operating nearly 4,000 
flights per day to 87 U.S. destinations andl 1 international destinations - and every 
one of those flights are operated in controlled airspace. So, to say the least, we are 
very dependent on - and very appreciative of - a robust and highly-skilled Air Traffic 
Controller workforce. 
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In my prior roles as FAA Administrator and as a commercial airline pilot, I was proud 
to interact daily with the professional men and women of U.S. Air Traffic Controller 
workforce. Their dedication to aviation safety, operational efficiency and professional 
integrity is truly remarkable. We all must have confidence in the ATC system. And, 
during my 50 years flying, I have never lost that confidence - in large measure due to 
the skill and professionalism of our Nation’s Controllers. 

Now, with that said, my confidence in the ATC system itself is a little shaky these 
days. Although I have no concern from a safety perspective - the safety of the ATC 
system is never in doubt - 1 do question the reliability of the overall ATC system from 
an operational and customer service perspective. 

The U.S. aviation system is both labor and capital-intensive. And, like other modes 
of transportation and other sectors of the aviation industry, prolonged underfunding of 
staffing needs and system improvements will take its toll as it has with the DC Metro 
System and the TSA security apparatus. 

All of this produces concern about whether the current ATC system can move 
foro/ard and be modernized in its present form. Eventually, without major structural 
changes and greater funding and staffing certainty, serious inconveniences to aircraft 
operators and ultimately to our Customers and your constituents will result. 

Specifically, in addition to delivering beneficial NextGen technologies more quickly 
and in order to avoid the crisis confronting TSA or the DC Metro, the federal 
government needs do more to address the supply of certified Controllers, as well as 
providing the required training to fully utilize NextGen capabilities that are available 
today - principally, Performance Based Navigation - and other capabilities expected 
to be rolled out in the near future - for example. Data Communications in the en 
route environment. 

Aviation traffic Is forecasted to grow steadily, while certified Controller staffing levels 
continue to decline with no relief in sight. This seems to be particularly problematic at 
critical ATC facilities, which require the most experienced Controllers to manage 
complex operations skillfully and effectively. As the Nation’s largest domestic airline, 
this concerns us and challenges our promise to our Customers to provide friendly, 
reliable and on-time service. 
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Due to our concerns with the future capabilities of the ATC system and the current 
pace of progress with regards to the NextGen program, Southwest has joined most of 
the airline community and several aviation unions - including NATCA - to support the 
significant structural, financing and procurement reforms contained in the House 
version of the FAA Reauthorization Act (H.R. 4441). 

The U.S. ATC system is a 24/7 operation that contributes $1.5 trillion annually to the 
Nation’s gross domestic product and generates over 12 million jobs. We believe 
such an important economic engine will struggle to meet future demand under the 
current system, challenged by the fits and starts of the annual appropriations process 
and the threat of sequestration or government shutdown. We applaud the Committee 
for looking at these important issues and at least recognizing that the status quo is 
not acceptable. Hopefully, a bipartisan solution to these issues can be achieved 
sooner rather than later. 

On behalf of Southwest Airlines, thank you for this opportunity to testify. I will be 
happy to answer any questions. 
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